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A Man's Foes Shall Be They of His Own Household. 1 



CHAPTER I. 

On the Threshold of the Future. 

It is just a hundred years since George Wash- 
ington died. The century has been remarkable 
in the history of the world, and most remarkable 
of all in that of the country and people with whom 
his name is inseparably connected. To the civil- 
ized nations of the Old World it has been a period 
of change and of progress. It has seen the aban- 
donment of long-accepted ideas of government 
and social order, and the more or less complete 
substitution of new ones: it has witnessed the 
amazing increase of knowledge, and its wider dif- 
fusion among all classes of society, and the conse- 
quent impetus given to every department of hu- 
man energy : it has experienced an unprecedented 
development of wealth, and on the whole a great 
betterment of the condition of the masses of the 
people. To America the century has been an 
age of miracles. Every influence which affected 
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6 Our Foes at Home 

natural wealth, the hitherto undreamed-of rewards 
that attended its development, have each had their 
share in perverting the popular mind from the 
legitimate objects of ambition, and from the law- 
ful means for their attainment. It is not won- 
derful that energy developed into restlessness, 
and enterprise into gambling, or that success in 
the pursuit of unlimited wealth became the object 
of national worship. 

A hundred years ago the American people were 
a frugal race, living, for the most part, on and 
by means of the land. Great cities — great even 
in proportion to the modest population — were un- 
known in the country ; great riches in the hands 
of the few were as rare as great poverty at the 
hearths of the many ; and the community could 
justly be described as the example of an all but 
universally prosperous, contented, law-abiding, 
and well-governed people. A single century has 
gone far to reverse the picture. In but few civil- 
ized countries to-day are the mass of the people less 
really prosperous, in hardly any are they less con- 
tented, and in none at all are they less honestly 
governed or generally less law-abiding than here. 

Americans, while not unwilling to criticise their 
own social and political conditions, are almost 
universally disposed to deny that any other part 
of the world has anything better to show. They 
are more than ready to admit that other and older 
communities are greatly in need of reform in 
many directions. The stagnant millions of Rus- 
sia, or the poorly paid operatives of Germany and 
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France, crashed by taxation and military conscrip- 
tion, seem to Americans the natural subjects for 
reform, and they are ready to express themselves 
thankful that, whatever its defects may be, their 
own country compares favorably with these. The 
popular mind of America has been fed too long 
with the unwholesome food of comparisons like 
these, which serve no better purpose than that 
of reconciling the people to abuses which in this 
young country have none of the excuses which ex- 
ist in the old world, bending under the load of the 
social inequalities of fifteen hundred years. What 
ought to interest the American of to-day is not 
the question whether the people of his free repub- 
lic, living in a new land, rich beyond the experi- 
ences of older countries, are as well or even a 
little better off, both socially and politically, than 
those of empires and kingdoms grown old under 
oppressive conditions; but how their conditions 
here compare with what they have been in the 
past, and with what they should be to-day. It is 
time they should ask themselves, not what are 
the social injustices and governmental defects 
of other nations, but what are their own? It 
is time they should inquire what the century 
just ending has done for the people of Amer- 
ica: how far, with all its material development, 
its increasing riches, and the enterprise and in- 
genuity of its inhabitants, the people — the mass 
of the people — are wealthier, happier, or better 
governed than they were a hundred years ago? 
If they find that the people — that is to say, the 
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vast majority of the people, and not a small and 
chosen class — have more comfort and prosper- 
ity in their lives ; if they live under better laws 
that are more equally administered ; if their lives 
are better worth living, and the outlook for 
their children is a better and a happier one, then 
they may be content to believe that the century 
has been one of real progress ; but if not, then, in 
spite of added millions of population, of ten thou- 
sand inventions and discoveries, of the increasing 
riches of the nation as a whole, the country has 
gone backward and not forward. 

This is no question of curious speculation ; it is 
of all questions the one most important to the 
American people to-day. The conditions of the 
present, which are built upon the past, are them- 
selves the inevitable foundations of the future. 
In the life of nations, as surely as in those of in- 
dividuals, evil and corruption do not cure them- 
selves, but their tendency is to increase as time 
goes on. History, while on the whole it is a long 
record of progress in human affairs, is also the 
record of a hundred national failures, ending in 
national disasters. Progress, whether it be social, 
political, or religious, has been no great steadily 
rising flood, but rather a tidal wave with constant 
ebb and flow. Nation after nation has become the 
leader in the development of the world's thought; 
race after race has carried a little farther the torch 
of human enlightenment and well-being; to no 
one race or nation has it been given to lead the 
way for any very long time. In their turn they 
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have been tried, and in their turn they have failed. 
The work of human advancement, indeed, has on 
the whole gone on, but the task has been passed 
from hand to hand, as one nation after another 
has undertaken it and has fallen short. Looking 
back on the records of history it is easy, as a rule, 
to understand the causes that have placed one peo- 
ple after another in the van of human progress, 
and not less easy to see the reasons for their suc- 
cessive degradation. The circumstances of their 
countries and the conditions of their age have 
given an appearance of variety to these, but the 
main features in all have been the same. The ca- 
reer of each leading people has begun in simplicity, 
frugality, and freedom ; it has gone on to wealth 
and luxury for the few, and suffering and want 
for the many. Personal advantages have crystal- 
lized into social inequalities, and these have grown 
into class distinctions, until at last despotism, in 
one form or other, has arrived and the race or the 
nation has lost its position of leadership in the 
great campaign of the betterment of mankind. 
The conditions that surround humanity are for- 
ever altering; the principles that underlie those 
conditions suffer no change. So far as these go, 
there is, indeed, no new thing under the sun. 
The fate which befell the hardy Persian, the keen 
and subtle-minded Greek, and the free Roman, 
has been exemplified more than once among the 
nations of modern Europe, and will yet be re- 
peated in the future on a scale commensurate with 
the vast increase of the human family. 
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No time could surely be more suitable for an 
inquiry into the conditions and tendencies of any 
people than the present, when v e stand at the 
close of the great climacteric century of human 
experience ; and if this is true of older nations it 
is doubly true of America. Her history, unlike 
those of other nations, is a short one, and its rec- 
ord lies open to be read by her people. They can 
readily compare her present with her past condi- 
tions, and from the comparison they may easily 
forecast her future. For a century her people 
have been hurrying along in a headlong race of 
material development wholly unexampled in the 
life-history of any nation ; it is not surprising that 
they have lived mainly in the present and taken 
little thought for the future. From a small and 
little-regarded nation the century just closing has 
developed one that is great and rich and power- 
ful. Her progress has made her the wonder and 
envy of other nations; her material success has 
made each step in her development an object-les- 
son for good or evil to the rest of the world. To- 
day the American people stand on the threshold 
of the new century, in which the results of what 
has been done, and of what is yet to do in their 
social and political development, must make them- 
selves widely felt. Already America has taken 
the first steps in her new career: already she has 
abandoned her first-century policy of exclusively 
American existence. She is offering to enlighten 
the world by her methods ; she is proposing to 
civilize new races by teaching them her laws and 
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instructing them by her example ; she is prepar- 
ing to supply the markets of the world with her 
manufactures, and to show other nations the ex- 
ample of a commerce which is to make her the 
business centre of the globe. That all this may 
be done hardly admits of a question. With her 
resources which are already developed and those 
that still await development, it is more than pos- 
sible that the time has nearly arrived when Amer- 
ica may lead the world; the question which faces 
her people now is, whether that leadership will 
end in failure. 

The century just ending has been an era of 
many problems. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the problems of the century about to begin will 
centre more clearly than ever before around the 
questions of human well-being. For the very 
first time in the history of the race the question 
of population is about to take precedence of every 
other. The nineteenth century has seen the mul- 
tiplication of the human family beyond the wild- 
est conceptions of past ages. Not one alone, but 
almost every nation has shared in this gigantic 
increase of numbers. In the Old World it has led 
to new conditions of life for those who stayed at 
home, and it has caused a vast overflow of popu- 
lation to new and as yet scantily peopled coun- 
tries. It has brought to America a population as 
great in numbers as any but the largest nations of 
Europe, and the end of the influx is not in sight. 
Looking to the experience of the past, it is prob- 
able that in this country population will for a cen- 
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tury to come double its numbers in each period of 
twenty-five years. If there are now — and the es- 
timate seems moderate — seventy-five millions of 
people here, it follows that there will almost cer- 
tainly be a hundred and fifty millions by the year 
1925, and a population of three hundred millions 
of human beings before 1950 is reached — two 
persons for every one now in the country in 
twenty-five years, and four for every one within 
a period which every boy and girl in America to- 
day may expect to see. Let Americans ask them- 
selves what this means. Two persons to be fed 
for every one fed to-day ; two workers to be sup- 
plied with profitable employment for every one 
now employed within the time it takes the children 
born to-day to come to the full age of man or 
womanhood; four — nay, at the present rate of 
progress ten or twelve — inhabitants of great cities 
for every one there is now in America before the 
children born to-day shall have had time to grow 
gray with years. How are these multitudes to 
live? How is employment to be found by which 
they can hope to live well? How, above all, in the 
face of such an increase, are the masses to be ar- 
rested on the downward slope that leads to utter 
dependence and degradation? 

In the presence of a problem like this most other 
problems sink into insignificance. Problems of 
science, researches and experiments in art, the 
wonders of invention, even now derive all their 
importance from their bearing on human happi- 
ness, comfort, and advancement ; but face to face 
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with the fast-rising flood of human population all 
will receive a new significance. The science of 
living will, under these conditions, be the one to 
be studied most eagerly ; the art of living in de- 
cent comfort and peaceable association will be the 
fine art most in demand. It will not be the nation 
that manufactures most goods for sale; not the 
people that can point to the largest exports, or 
show the most satisfactory balance of trade, that 
will best stand the ordeal of the new population 
conditions. It will, on the contrary, be the peo- 
ple that can best solve the problem how their 
country can be made to yield wealth to the pro- 
ducers of wealth ; which can find reasonable and 
profitable employment for its own teeming mil- 
lions, in the presence of other populations that 
are teeming also ; the country, perhaps above all, 
which can best contrive a way to utilize the super- 
abundant labor of its people, and devise a means, 
by which the wealth they produce can be most 
equally and fairly distributed. 

Problems such as these have not engaged much 
attention in the nineteenth century, but it will be 
no longer possible to avoid them in the twentieth. 
America especially has let social and political 
questions take care of themselves in pursuance of 
the " devil-take-the-hindmost " policy. The strug- 
gle to be first in the headlong race for riches has 
engrossed her people's attention so that they have 
had little thought to spare for the case of the mil- 
lions who were not in the running. The few hun- 
dreds at the top, and not the many thousands at 
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the bottom, of the social ladder have engrossed 
the attention both of the people and the rulers, 
and the result has been a hundred evils that are 
to-day undermining the social and political life of 
the nation. It is late, but it is not yet too late to 
reverse the process. The new era is already upon 
us with its problem of population for which no 
preparation has yet been made. The millions are 
already flocking into the cities to add to the social 
mischiefs that already abound and the political 
corruption which already threatens the liberties 
of the nation. Already the evils of riches and 
luxury, exaggerated beyond the experience of the 
oldest and most class-ridden countries of Europe, 
and of poverty, hardly exceeded by the slums of 
the most overcrowded cities of the Old World, are 
presented in America in hideous contrast, where 
neither extreme could be found a short half-cen- 
tury ago, Already the political life of this coun- 
try, which still boasts itself as free, has become a 
byword among the nations for its widespread 
corruption, and the liberty and self-government 
of the masses of its people have become to a great 
extent a sham and a delusion. If these things are 
true now, what is the outlook for the future? If 
seventy-five millions of people are already tram- 
pling on one another in the struggle to live, what 
of the hundred and fifty millions twenty-five years 
hence? What of the three hundred millions which 
every American boy or girl may expect to see? 



CHAPTER II. 
A Century of Progress. 

The development of the United States has been 
the most important political event of the nine- 
teenth century. A hundred years ago the Amer- 
ican republic was an experiment which the polit- 
ical thinkers of the Old World considered at the 
best a doubtful one. Those who looked upon it 
hopefully trusted to its isolated position and the 
probable slowness of its development as its safe- 
guards, while the majority, who regarded the ex- 
periment as doomed to disaster, looked to the 
same conditions as likely to prevent any wide- 
spread danger or inconvenience from the inevi- 
table disorders that must attend its ultimate fail- 
ure. 

Even a hundred years ago the territory of the 
newly established nation was not a small one, 
though it did not greatly exceed the area of Aus- 
tria or France at the time. When the century 
opened there were sixteen States in the Union, 
and their area amounted to 287,000 square miles 
— a territory but little larger than that embraced 
by the single State of Texas to-day. The area of 
the islands of Great Britain was not much less 
than half as large as the new republic established 
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by her emancipated colonies, while the European 
territories of Spain were more than two-thirds as 
great. But while the territory of the new nation 
of the western world was something more than 
respectable, neither her population nor her wealth 
seemed to entitle her to consideration as in any 
sense a possible rival to the nations of Europe. 
Her successful struggle for liberty had, it was 
said, been the result rather of her remoteness from 
the mother country and her small intrinsic value 
than of any other cause, and no dream could have 
appeared more exaggerated than one which pic- 
tured her as superior in population, resources, and 
wealth to nearly every nation of Europe within 
a single century. Her five millions of people 
seemed then but a handful, scattered over the 
territory she possessed ; her resources were hardly 
suspected by her own people and undreamed of 
by the rest of the world ; her wealth was unde- 
veloped, and her trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce were still in their infancy. It was no won- 
der that even the most sagacious thinkers of 
Europe looked on the new republic as a political 
freak which might be lightly disregarded. Yet 
from almost the beginning the new nation was a 
surprise. Its remoteness from the markets of the 
world ; its distance from countries whose surplus 
population might be tempted to throw in their lot 
with the republic which professed, and even prac- 
tised, a freedom unknown in Europe — these and 
many other drawbacks melted away before the 
energy of the people and the rapidly changing 
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conditions of the time. While Europe was locked 
in the deadly grapple of the great Napoleonic 
wars the new land of the West was engaged in 
doubling its population and more than doubling 
its wealth. Taking advantage of the exigencies 
of France, it had by peaceful arrangement greatly 
extended its territory till it offered a field for en- 
terprise and expansion which began to attract the 
wondering attention of European nations. Even 
then, indeed, nobody dreamed of what the future 
had in store. It was true the western republic 
had doubled its population in twenty years ; but 
the populations of Europe, in spite of wars, were 
greatly increasing also. It had added vast and 
unexplored territories to its area, but in all likeli- 
hood most of it would prove useless, and for cen- 
turies to come at least it could not be occupied. 
As to its wealth, this was still mainly a question 
of the well-being of the people at large, and to 
the eyes of foreigners it made but little show. 
There were no great cities, no merchant princes 
in the new land, no palaces or castles to attract 
the eye or impress the imagination with the vision 
of great riches. It was so much the better for 
the people indeed, but it was not so impressive at 
a distance. 

One, and perhaps the greatest, element in the 
phenomenal development of America had neces- 
sarily been hidden from those who attempted to 
foresee the development of the new republic. 
That element was immigration. When the cen- 
tury began the voyage from Europe to America 
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was a long and costly one. It was supposed, in- 
deed, that from the date of independence down to 
1820 more than two hundred thousands of settlers 
had crossed the ocean and thrown in their lot with 
the new nation. This was unprecedented indeed 
and remarkable, but after all it amounted to little 
more than six thousand persons a year and could 
do little to change the face of a continent. But 
with the close of the first quarter of the century a 
new era set in, and the westward migration, which 
had ceased for so many centuries while the Aryan 
race halted at the shore of the Atlantic, began 
once more. From 1827 the wave of migration 
rose steadily year by year, till in the year 1847 
more immigrants reached America than had 
crossed the Atlantic in all the thirty years that 
ended with 1820. In that one year nearly a quar- 
ter of a million of the people of the Old World 
joined that of the New, marking the second stage 
in the great social phenomenon of the century : 
the migration of the poorer classes of Europe had 
begun. 

It may be said without exaggeration that steam 
was the great material factor in the progress of 
the country. It was steam which rendered pos- 
sible the vast influx of population to the country 
from Europe ; it was steam no less which made it 
possible for America to dispose to advantage of 
the new population. So long as the Atlantic voy- 
age required from four to seven weeks it was 
impossible that any large immigration of the poor 
and dependent classes of Europe could take place. 
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The farmer could come indeed, but not the cot- 
ter ; the master workman might remove his family, 
but it was beyond the means of the laborer. And 
the revolution begun by the steamboat was com- 
pleted by the railroad. But for the former the 
seventeen and a half millions of Europe's surplus 
population who came to America between 1820 
and 1898 must have been reduced to three, or at 
most four, millions ; but for the latter even three 
or four millions of new population, with their 
natural increase, would have proved fully suffi- 
cient to fill up that part of the country which 
could have been occupied with profit. 

Wonderful and even incredible as the story of 
America's progress would have appeared to the 
men of any previous age, it was entirely natural 
throughout. The time had arrived for a develop- 
ment for which the materials had been long pre- 
paring. Not only did the nineteenth century find 
America ready; it found also the peoples of 
Europe increasing in numbers far beyond all the 
experience of the past and ready to burst the nar- 
row bounds of the states of the Old World and 
overflow the lands of the New. It found new 
ideas of liberty and of the right of humanity to 
enjoy life seething in the minds of the nations 
that had long been strangers to the blessings of 
personal freedom and personal well-being. To 
these populations America offered a new home of 
opportunities apparently boundless, a new pros- 
pect of well-being hitherto unattainable. The 
message of liberty and the gospel of equal oppor- 
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tunity found a response which would have been 
impossible at any earlier period, and when these 
coincided with the new means of transport it was 
natural that a migration such as had never before 
been even dreamt of should have set in with 
irresistible force. 

The nineteenth century has above all that went 
before it been the century of increase. Its knowl- 
edge has increased beyond the conceptions of past 
ages ; its inventions and discoveries have crowded 
the experiences of former centuries into the space 
of single years; its wealth, in all that goes to 
make life enjoyable, has accumulated with a 
rapidity which is bewildering ; and — most impor- 
tant fact of all — its population has multiplied very 
far beyond the limits of all experience. On the 
threshold of this marvellous period the door of 
America stood open. To the gathering millions, 
to the new energies, to the jostling crowd of new 
ideas and discoveries the vast country offered such 
a field as the world had never seen. The great 
continent, with its virgin soil, its untrodden for- 
ests, and its unexplored mineral treasures, lay 
open. The time had come, and the men, to work 
the miracles of progress and development which 
have crowded into a single century of the life of 
America the results of a thousand years elsewhere. 

So much for the story of the past. A century 
of exceptional human effort, applied under condi- 
tions of untrammelled liberty to circumstances of 
unexampled opportunity, has given America the 
development and success of which she is proud to- 
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day. It found her a small and scattered com- 
munity occupying the eastern fringe of an unex- 
plored continent, poor in realized wealth, incon- 
siderable in commerce, little advanced in manu- 
facturing skill, but a simple and contented people, 
possessed of much individual well-being, honestly 
governed, and ready to obey the laws. It leaves 
her at its close in possession of half a continent, 
owner collectively of the greatest share of the 
world's realized wealth, with a trade, commerce, 
and manufactures which rival those of the richest 
nation of the old world and leave all others be- 
hind. It leaves her also one of the most populous 
of nations, but it does not leave her well gov- 
erned, nor does it leave her people as a whole 
prosperous, contented, or loyally obedient to the 
laws they have made. The record is a strange 
and suggestive one — not less suggestive in its 
bearing on the future than the past. 

The experience of the past is the teacher of the 
present, and it is not less the prophet of the fu- 
ture. America's first century of national life sup- 
plies a record of achievement so brilliant as to be 
full of danger to herself. In events of unusual 
greatness our faculty of comparison is apt to fail 
us, and this could not but be true of such a record 
as that of America during the past hundred years. 

To the outside world it has seemed one long 
series of almost unbroken successes; it is not 
strange that its own people have been only too 
ready to accept the flattering verdict. That 
America is the greatest country on earth is the 
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natural conviction of those who in so short a time 
have done so much with the country ; that Amer- 
icans have whipped creation is the natural and 
pleasant conclusion of a people who have found 
themselves for fifty years the subject of envy to 
most of the nations of Europe. In all this there 
has been danger. Neither man nor nation was 
ever reared to greatness on the food of flattery, 
and of all the tempers that can threaten the future 
of a people that of easy self-satisfaction is the 
most certain forerunner of disaster. 

A glance at the past and the present, if clear 
and honest, should serve Americans as an anti- 
dote for this danger. Let them but glance at a 
newspaper of their country published a century 
ago and then at one of to-day, and from these 
they may gather some idea of the change that has 
taken place. They will find in the first the record 
of a national life that was simple, natural, and 
healthy ; in the second a record of existence full 
of feverish excitement and all the evils that at- 
tend it. They will find that while the language 
is the same, the very words have changed their 
meaning, and always for the worse. '* Equality,** 
it will be found, meant the acknowledged dignity 
of man as man only a hundred years ago ; to-day 
it will be apparent that its only meaning for 
American citizens is the right to give a vote. 
"Politics" a century ago meant the process of 
making good laws and providing for their honest 
and impartial execution ; to-day — as every news- 
paper bears ample witness — the word has been 
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degraded till it signifies the fierce scramble for 
office and for the thousand dishonest advantages 
which the possession of office gives. And so with 
a hundred words, and those the words of most 
importance to the social and political life of the 
people. Words familiar to the newspaper of to- 
day, indeed, will be looked for in vain in its pre- 
decessors of a century ago. In politics there were 
no " ward-heelers," no '* machines,' 1 and no 
" bosses , " and in the record of industrial exist- 
ence there were no references to the " tramp," the 
"sweat-shop/' or the "strike." The record will 
show that there was wealth in the country then, 
but it will also show that it was wealth which min- 
istered to comfort and sufficiency, that it was 
widely distributed, and that therefore it had 
little to spare for luxury and still less for ostenta- 
tion and display. It will show indeed that there 
were grades and classes in society then, as there 
have been at all times and in every land ; but the 
classes of the luxurious and all-powerful rich and 
of the helpless and down-trodden poor were a cen- 
tury ago unknown in America. 

The people of America have in many ways been 
the victims of their own prosperity and success. 
Never before in all the course of human history 
has either a people or its institutions been exposed 
to such a strain as that which has fallen to the lot 
of the United States during the last fifty years. 
The current of headlong progress has been one of 
unprecedented strength, and it is little wonder if 
it has carried down with it in its course some 
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landmarks that could ill be spared. Her people 
have not had leisure to consider their true posi- 
tion, nor, in the presence of such apparent ad- 
vancement, to ask themselves where they were 
really going. The vast increase of the country's 
wealth has naturally enough led its people to re- 
gard riches as the highest object of ambition and 
to look on almost any means that secured them as 
venial, if not absolutely praiseworthy And thus 
the success which here more than elsewhere has 
waited upon energy and crowned perseverance 
and foresight has become the idol of the people, 
claiming at their hands the sacrifice of many of 
the things which their forefathers held most dear. 
And now America stands on the threshold of 
the new century — the second of her existence as 
a country entirely self-governed. There rests on 
her the responsibility of natural endowments 
greater than were ever bestowed before on any 
nation, of institutions designed with no ordinary 
skill to secure to each citizen the greatest amount 
of individual liberty consistent with the well- 
being of the community, and of a past free from the 
social and political evils that have weighed heavily 
on older nations. We need not go far to find 
many indeed who will assert that America has 
borne her responsibilities well and will enter on a 
second century under fairer conditions than those 
that met her a hundred years ago. They will 
point to her accumulated riches, to her gigantic 
enterprises, to the increase of her exports, and 
the activity of her manufactures ; they may even 
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refer to the fabulous wealth of her millionaires, 
and ask whether such results as these are not wor- 
thy results of a century of effort. The question 
is one which vitally concerns the people of Amer- 
ica, and no time could be more opportune in which 
to find an answer. 

America is fortunate beyond other countries in 
possessing a record which is easily read. The 
materials for comparison and fair judgment of the 
conditions both of past and present lie ready to 
the hand of her people if only they desire to use 
them. There are no dark ages in the history of 
the nation's past; it still rests with her people 
whether any such shall be allowed to darken her 
future. If the American people are content with 
things as they are to-day ; if the changes that have 
crept into the social and political conditions of the 
nation in one short century arouse in them no re- 
grets for the past, and no earnest desire for a re- 
turn to a better and purer state of things, then 
indeed it requires no gift of prophecy to foretell 
the result. If, on the contrary, the mass of the 
people are ready to face the facts of the case, to 
inquire candidly how far they have travelled on 
the road that leads to national decay, and whut 
can be done to arrest their farther progress on 
the downward slope, there is no cause to fear that 
the discovery will have come too late. 

To assist in such an inquiry is the object of the 
chapters that follow. 



CHAPTER III. 

The People's Bank. 

The general instincts of humanity are never 
wrong. One such instinct, and almost the most 
universal of all, is that which has led human 
beings of all races and of every age to value and 
cling to the land as the most important of all 
earthly possessions. From the rudest and most 
primitive savage of central Africa or the islands 
of the Pacific to the representatives of the oldest 
and most highly educated families of Europe or 
the most astute millionaire of America the same 
settled conviction extends that the land is the 
ultimate source of wealth, or, in other words, of 
human well-being. Society has to a very large 
extent been built upon this conviction from the 
first dawn of civilization. It was the instinct that 
attached men to the land which undoubtedly 
caused them first to combine in communities 
strong enough in numbers to occupy and defend 
their communal possession of the soil from which 
they obtained their food, and upon this settled 
possession was gradually erected the whole fabric 
of modern civilization. To it may be referred 
laws, customs, traditions, and even language. 
No race has ever advanced far in any of the arts 
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of civilization until it became attached to the land 
of some particular locality ; none has ever contin- 
ued to progress or to prosper for any long period 
after it ceased to regard the occupancy of the soil 
as an honorable and desirable pursuit for its peo- 
ple. 

The universal instinct has thus been justified by 
experience. The wandering tribes of mankind, 
whether mere hunters or the owners of flocks and 
herds, have never accumulated any considerable 
amount of wealth ; and, on the other hand, races 
that have neglected agriculture or degraded it to 
the level of a merely servile pursuit have ceased 
to prosper, and after a time have generally lost 
the position of independent nations. Trading 
communities, like the ancient Phoenicians, or like 
Genoa and Venice in the Middle Ages, have never 
been very long-lived or permanently prosperous 
communities; civilizations like those of ancient 
Greece and Rome, which had the tendency to col- 
lect their citizens into town populations and to 
leave the land of the country to be cultivated for 
them or to be mined on their account by a servile 
population, never long retained their well-being, 
either moral or material. Various causes may 
have contributed in each instance to this result, 
but one is evident and applies to every case : the 
tendency to create two classes was irresistible — 
those of the very rich and the over-poor. The 
class which owned the land that others worked 
grew luxurious, overbearing, and insolent; the 
class — always by far the larger class — that toiled 
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without possessing, and earned without enjoying, 
the wealth that came from the land in one shape 
or another grew more and more hopeless and dis- 
contented till in one way or another the social 
fabric which rested on its apex instead of its nat- 
ural base came to the ground. 

The instinct of mankind, or at least of that part 
of the race which has risen beyond the very first 
stages of civilization, has in all ages and in every 
part of the world turned naturally to the individ- 
ual possession of a piece of land as the chief ob- 
ject of their ambition. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this instinct has, no doubt, been founded 
on experience and bears testimony to the truth 
that all wealth, or nearly all, springs originally 
from the land, and that its possessors in the long 
run and in every country come to form the class 
which enjoys the greatest amount of wealth. It 
has been to this universal instinct more than to 
any other cause whatever that America has owed 
her marvellous progress both in population and 
wealth during the past century. The millions 
who crowded into the country between 1820 and 
1865, and who are represented to-day by probably 
at least one-fourth of its vast population, were at- 
tracted to America almost exclusively by the hope 
of becoming owners of the soil, and of the other 
millions who have followed them the same is in a 
great measure true. It was no wonder. Never 
in all recorded history had so alluring a prospect 
been held out by any country ; never had there 
been a time when anything like so many human 
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beings waited to be attracted. No invitation so 
free and so universal had before been extended 
by any people to the earth-hungry inhabitants of 
the crowded countries of the old world, and no 
country had ever before possessed so great or so 
easily available a treasure in land as that which 
America had to offer. To those who made the 
offer as well as to those who accepted it the sup- 
ply, no doubt, appeared to be inexhaustible. The 
vast plains and unoccupied valleys of the unknown 
and apparently unlimited West were all before the 
newcomers to select from, and to both residents 
and immigrants it naturally seemed that people 
and not land was the one thing needful for the 
country. 

And truly the supply of land was a vast one — so 
enormous indeed that nobody can greatly blame 
the nation or its rulers for taking little thought 
for the future in disposing of it. Compared with 
the countries of the old world from which most of 
them had come it was difficult even in imagination 
to grasp the extent of the new land. Here was a 
single country almost as large in area as all the 
really habitable parts of the European continent ; a 
country richer in its natural productions ; with a 
climate nearly as varied but on the whole superior ; 
with forests, lakes, and rivers with which Europe 
had nothing to compare ; it is not to be wondered 
at that care and economy in the disposal of the 
apparently endless treasure never entered into the 
calculations of the people of America. The hand- 
ful of people who when the century began occu- 
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pied the country bordering the Atlantic felt, and 
it was natural they should feel, that the one thing 
needed to insure the prosperity and greatness of 
the republic was inhabitants. Everything else 
they had already in so great an abundance that 
imagination itself failed to grasp its true signifi- 
cance. If the unknown breadths of the great West 
could but be occupied; if only the great rivers 
could be used as avenues for inland commerce, 
and towns and cities built on their banks, they 
felt that no limits could be placed to their pros- 
perity — a prosperity in which the older settled 
districts would be likely to share in a generous 
degree. Such considerations were, no doubt, 
responsible originally for the land policy of the 
country. 

And it may be said that results justified the 
policy. The vast stream of immigration which 
began to pour into the country in 1828 was at- 
tracted by the promise of land far more than by 
that of high wages or of free and republican insti- 
tutions. Many of the newcomers had experi- 
enced the bitterness of a life of wage-earning, and 
wished above all things to escape it for themselves 
and their children ; many of them hardly under- 
stood what republican institutions meant and 
cared little about the details of government ; what 
they did understand was that they were to be the 
owners of land , that henceforth they were to have 
homes of their own, for which no rent was to be 
paid, and from which no landlord could eject 
them. They poured into the country at its east- 
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era limits, but comparatively few of them stayed 
in the East. Some of the lands of the central 
States had already been taken up and occupied by 
the most adventurous spirits of the eastern States, 
but it was the new population that filled them up. 
Cities like Chicago were founded, and the trade 
of the great lakes was set on foot almost contem- 
poraneously with the setting in of the new wave 
of population. Year after year they came in 
thousands and tens of thousands, and each year's 
wave overflowed the last and spread a little farther 
into the unknown wilderness of the West. At last 
the time arrived when the Mississippi was crossed, 
and the flood of advancing population spread itself 
over the country toward the setting sun. 

In all the great migrations of mankind there 
can be traced two principal incentives : the search 
for food and the escape from pressure. It was 
thus that the tribes of the Aryan race spread 
themselves in wave after wave westward over 
Europe till they reached the islands of Britain 
and found themselves face to face with the ocean. 
It was the same powerful motives that drove the 
overflow of the populations of Europe in the first 
instance to seek in America the social well-being 
denied them in the older countries of the world. 
For them America was the land of plenty, the coun- 
try in which there was room enough and to spare, 
where each man could have all the land he wanted 
and all the food he could desire. This was the 
principal charm which the new land had for him. 

It was this that lured him from the homes of 
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his ancestors, where the land was all possessed by 
a small class, who were therefore the owners of 
the country's wealth. He sought escape from 
the landlord who took toll of all he could earn ; 
he sought also escape from the social inequalities 
which to him were represented mainly, not by the 
titles or the privileges of a class, but by the plenty 
and luxury of the families that owned the land 
and the want of the classes that had none, 

As might have been looked for, the first result 
of such an immigration as this was the vast 
expansion of the agriculture of the country, 
Whether the newcomers had been farmers in the 
country they came from or not, they had come to 
be farmers in America, and the earliest results 
were seen in the great increase of agricultural 
production in America. This increase of wealth 
was entirely healthy, and it was what the immi- 
grants had been prepared to expect. The record 
of their struggles was pathetic indeed, and it no 
doubt sometimes became tragic, but before them 
there was always hope. The new population did 
not grow rich, it is true, but after the first strug- 
gles of early settlement were over there was no 
longer much danger of its being without the 
essentials of simple comfort. Food was assured 
from the soil, and the few cattle, sheep, and pigs 
they possessed. Their houses might be rude and 
simple, but at least they were their own, and they 
were sufficient for a healthy existence. Clothing 
such as they required they could obtain by the 
sale of the surplus production of the land they had 
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reclaimed from the wilderness. The first gen- 
eration of the earlier immigrants were not disap- 
pointed. They had come to compel comfort and 
well-being for themselves and children from the 
soil of the new world, and but few of them failed 
in this. They had not expected riches, and they 
were generally contented with their success. 

The era of change came with the discovery that 
the wealth of America was not confined entirely, 
or even mainly, to the products of agriculture. 
When coal and iron were found to be more plen- 
tiful in the new world than in the old ; when great 
and hitherto undreamt of deposits of gold and 
silver, lead and copper were found in quick suc- 
cession and in many places, a flood of new ideas, 
and to some extent a flood of new population, 
swept over the country. With the era of mineral 
discovery came the new era of riches. Wealth, 
the good old word which had meant well-being — 
a thing not too ambitious to be within the reach 
of all, or nearly all, the people — lost its old mean- 
ing and acquired a new one for the American peo- 
ple. There was no longer wealth in the old home- 
stead or the modest farm when men had begun to 
connect the idea with gold or silver mines. The 
substantial business, the profitable trade, the 
reasonably prosperous store or factory ceased, in 
the opinion of the ambitious American, to be any- 
thing better than stepping-stones on* which they 
might rise to the possession of riches such as the 
old world had never dreamed of. 

Speaking roughly, the last forty years have 
3 
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been the era of American riches, as distinguished 
from the older, simpler, and better era of Ameri- 
can wealth. The old state of things had far less 
about it to attract the eye and to charm the imagi- 
nation, but it had the enormous advantage that it 
was open to every sober and industrious man ; the 
new one had all the charm of a fairy tale and all 
the excitement of a gaming table, but it had the 
fatal defect that it could be realized only by the 
very few, and by them only at the expense of 
the people at large. It may almost be said that 
there were no rich men in America before the 
gold discoveries of California; certainly there 
were none who would be considered rich by the 
standards of the country to-day. While the old 
era lasted the farmer remained the backbone of 
the country's prosperity; his interests were in no 
danger of being overlooked, nor was his special 
importance to the well-being of the country and 
the stability of its institutions, social and political, 
in danger of being overshadowed by that of any 
other class. Yet in spite of this it must not be for- 
gotten that the new era — the second stage of the 
country's gigantic development within the cen- 
tury — depended no less than the first upon the 
land. The vast coal measures of the country, far 
surpassing in extent and value those of Europe ; 
the great deposits of iron, extending far and wide 
over the States of the West ; the golden treasures 
of California and the seemingly inexhaustible sil- 
ver lodes of Nevada, Colorado, and Montana ; the 
copper and zinc, the lead and mercury, and the 
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mineral oil, were as truly products of the land and 
came out of the safety vaults of the people's bank 
as really and directly as the corn and wheat, the 
sugar and cotton that had formed the wealth of 
the country in the earlier time. 

The question may be asked, Why dwell upon 
facts which everybody knows and nobody is con- 
cerned to dispute? It may be said that it is fa- 
miliar to all that the wonderful prosperity of 
America was, at all events in its earlier stages, 
largely, if not wholly, due to its vast and rich 
agricultural lands, while nobody disputes the in- 
fluence which the development of its marvellous 
mineral wealth has had in increasing the riches of 
the country: why then waste time in dwelling 
upon them? The answer is simple; it is this: 
The American people in one sense of the expres- 
sion know these things, but in another and a much 
more important sense they either have never 
known or they have forgotten. They have been 
taught, it may be, as schoolboys are taught, how 
many square miles of America are fit for tillage, 
and they are proud that their country is so vast 
and so rich and so much to be envied by the peo- 
ple of other countries for its coals, its metals, and 
its oil : what they have not learned is that all their 
prosperity as a nation in the future depends not 
so much on having these things as on how they 
use them. They have not paused in their career 
of hustling progress to ask themselves the ques- 
tion whether the way in which they have used, 
and are still using, these rich endowments does or 
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does not threaten to destroy that national pros- 
perity of which they are so proud. The people 
of America, it must be admitted, have been proud 
enough of their great country and of its vast 
stores of mineral wealth. They have been proud 
of their enterprise and energy in developing them 
and of their ingenuity in getting from them year 
by year a greater return in millions of dollars : 
what they have forgotten to ask themselves hith- 
erto has been, what all this is leading to in the 
future. 

To answer this question with anything like cor- 
rectness it is first of all necessary that we should 
understand the present, and therefore at the risk 
of being wearisome to those who think they know 
all there is to be known about the country it may 
be well here to state a few facts relating to the 
land of America to-day. The estimates of the 
area of the lands of America have varied greatly 
both as to its quantity and character, but at last 
the official returns and estimates have become so 
full and definite that the information which they 
give may be accepted as substantially correct. 
The land of America, then, including all the con- 
tinuous territory on the continent, but excluding 
the great icy regions of Alaska, amounts as 
nearly as possible to eighteen hundred and eighty 
millions of acres. This includes the good land 
and the bad, the great mountain ranges and the 
fertile valleys, the wide prairies and the vast for- 
ests, the lands that will bear large crops of wheat, 
oats, and corn, and those that will bear only grass 
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with the other, and wide areas that will bear noth- 
ing on their surface of value to man. It extends 
from the Canadian border on the north to the 
boundary of Mexico on the south, and from the 
Atlantic coast on the east to the shores of the 
Pacific on the west. It represents all the lands 
good, bad, or indifferent which are available for 
the American people and their children after 
them, as a single nation, occupying a continuous 
country. 

The figures are so large that it may be feared 
they will convey to many minds no more than a 
vague idea of bigness, which is perhaps of all 
things the one most to be avoided in trying to 
form a really useful estimate. There is danger, 
too, in the familiar plan of comparing the size 
of various European countries with the largest 
American State, as it serves little purpose but 
that of encouraging the fatal idea that the coun- 
try's treasure of land — the great bank of the peo- 
ple — is inexhaustible. The people of America 
have had enough and something too much of these 
inflated comparisons for their own good. What 
they should want now, if they are wise, is not 
comparisons with other countries, that only tend 
to make them rest satisfied with things as they 
are, but comparisons of themselves as they are 
with themselves as they ought to be. Yet even 
for this some outside comparison may be neces- 
sary. It has been the custom of American speak- 
ers and writers to say much about the countries of 
Europe, that they might tell their countrymen 
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how much bigger and better and richer America 
is than each one of these ; let us then for another 
purpose, which may be at least as useful, consider 
Europe itself. 

The continuous territory of America, as has 
been already said, contains about eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty millions of acres of land ; this is 
as nearly as may be four-fifths of the number of 
acres in the continent of Europe. In other words, 
this country contains about three hundred and 
ninety millions of acres less than the continent of* 
Europe. Once more we are dealing with figures 
so large that we are in danger of becoming indefi- 
nite : let us therefore put it in this form : The 
number of acres of land in Europe in excess of 
that in this country is as nearly as possible the 
same as that which makes up all the States of the 
Union to the east of the Mississippi with the sin- 
gle exception of Wisconsin. Thus, if we could 
add to this country another territory equal in ex- 
tent to the twenty-three eastern States, America 
would then possess as many acres of land as there 
are in all the countries of Europe. 

A mere statement of the number of acres or 
square miles in any country gives, after all, no 
fair idea of its natural wealth — by which we mean 
its capacity for supporting human beings in a po- 
sition of reasonable comfort. Differences of soil 
and climate go far to render a small country in 
one locality equal for such purposes to a large one 
elsewhere. It is necessary, therefore, to go far- 
ther and inquire as to what areas of land are really 
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available for the production of food in Europe and 
this country respectively. First, then, as to the 
extent of land really available for that purpose in 
America. A glance at any good map showing 
the physical features of the country will tend to 
get rid of the idea that nearly all the land is fit 
for farming. So far is this from being the case 
that it is no exaggeration to say that one-half of 
the whole country is mountainous and therefore 
only very partially fitted for cultivation. The 
central region is, in fact, the great food-growing 
district of the country, and it has been calculated 
— and there is every reason to suppose that the 
calculation was a generous one — that nearly a 
thousand millions of acres of the land of the coun- 
try is more or less suitable for producing crops. 
This estimate, it must not be forgotten, includes 
all qualities of soil from the richest lands of the 
great river valleys to the poorest that can be cul- 
tivated with a prospect of getting from it a crop 
that will pay for the labor. In addition to this it 
is possible that there may be an additional area of 
perhaps two hundred millions of acres more that 
may be of considerable value for grazing, during 
at least part of each year, though never likely to 
yield grain or root crops for human consumption. 
Of this immense area of twelve hundred million 
acres of land, about one-fourth, or three hundred 
millions of acres, is occupied by forests, so reduc- 
ing the food-producing area at present to about 
nine hundred millions of acres in all. The re- 
mainder of the country consists of mountainous 
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or sterile lands of little or no value for the produc- 
tion of food. So far as climate is concerned, by 
far the greater part of the arable land of America 
may be looked on as very well situated, and even 
the colder districts are capable of ripening grain 
crops in average seasons. Such then, soberly esti- 
mated, is nature's provision for the food of Amer- 
ica. Allowing for an area which must always be 
reserved for the growth of forest trees, the land 
that can be cultivated with success may perhaps 
reach, but cannot exceed, eight hundred millions 
of acres. 

Turning now to Europe, we shall find that the 
mountainous land does not materially differ in 
area from that in America, though, if there is a 
difference, it is in favor of Europe. As the whole 
area of Europe is one-fifth larger than that of this 
country, however, it follows that the proportion 
of moderately level land there is greater than here. 
On the other hand, the northern districts of Europe 
are subject to a much less favorable climate than 
any part of this country. The climate of the 
Scandinavian peninsula is so severe that even 
were the country less mountainous it could never 
be a large producer of food. That of northern 
Russia, including Lapland, the greater part of 
Finland and the great province of Archangel, are 
for the most part fit only for the growth of forests. 
It is not too much to say, indeed, that the whole 
of Europe lying north of the sixtieth parallel of 
latitude is of very inferior value to the coldest dis- 
tricts of this country as a producer of human food. 
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Thus we arrive at the conclusion that while both 
countries have a large and nearly equal area of 
their surface so broken and mountainous as to be 
unfit for cultivation, Europe has in addition a 
large area of country too cold to be cultivated with 
profit, while America has also a large area too dry 
to encourage agriculture. It would appear that 
the proportion of food-producing land in the 
European continent and the American country 
does not differ greatly, especially as the colder 
part of Europe is largely occupied by mountains 
and forests. It will therefore follow that the 
actual amount of food-bearing land in Europe will 
exceed that of this country by at least three hun- 
dred millions of acres. 

There is little ground for the common assump- 
tion that this country has any marked advantage 
over the more temperate parts of Europe either 
in its climate or in the productiveness of its soil. 
Some favored districts may be quoted both here 
and there as giving returns that are specially fa- 
vorable, but there are no data that bear out the 
idea that the land of America or its climate can 
on the whole claim any marked advantage of those 
of temperate Europe. It may therefore be as- 
sumed that the lands of middle and southern 
Europe are endowed as nearly as may be with the 
same capacity acre for acre of maintaining human 
beings as the districts of America that are not too 
dry for the growth of crops ; and if this is correct 
it follows that the capacity of Europe for main- 
taining human beings in comfort, so far as food is 
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concerned, should be as nearly as possible one- 
fifth greater than that of this country. 

The land of America, therefore, so far from 
being inexhaustible in quantity, is, though very 
extensive, strictly limited. If the people of 
America care to look facts in the face, they can 
see just the extent of this great natural treasure 
house of theirs and without much difficulty can 
form an estimate of the limits of the capital stored 
for them in their great national bank. It is wor- 
thy of special notice that it is not greater in area, 
but considerably less than that of Europe, while 
there is no real ground for the general idea that 
it is capable of bearing larger quantities of food 
on each acre than the land of Europe. It is also 
to be remembered that to-day Europe depends 
for a very considerable amount of its food upon 
what is grown on the lands of this country, show- 
ing that, for some reason, the people of Europe do 
not find it easy to grow enough food on their own 
lands to supply the wants of their own people. It 
is estimated that there are about three hundred 
millions of inhabitants on the continent of Europe 
at present, which brings us to the conclusion that 
the present capacity of the soil of Europe for sup- 
porting its inhabitants in something approaching 
comfort does not extend to three hundreds of mil- 
lions. Applying the same calculation to America, 
we conclude that so far as the evidence of any 
known facts extends the limits of the food produc- 
tion of this country would be something short of 
two hundred and fifty millions of human beings — 
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that is to say, considerably less than four times as 
many persons as now inhabit America. 

So far as we have spoken of the land only as a 
producer of food. It was necessary to do this for 
several reasons, the most important of which is 
that the final argument for the supreme impor- 
tance of our dealings with the lands of any country 
is drawn from its character as the food-producer 
without which mankind must perish. Whatever 
may be said of the importance of mineral deposits 
under the soil of any country to the riches and 
general well-being of the people of that country, 
it must be evident that they bear a different kind 
of relation to human well-being from that which 
is borne by the wealth which takes the form of 
food. Mankind can dispense with many desirable 
things, and yet in a very real sense they appear 
able to enjoy life ; none of them can dispense with 
food. The land as the producer of food is the 
basis of population. Other things may for a time 
appear to take its place in the distribution of man- 
kind ; but in the nature of things it can only be 
temporary. For a time one community may by 
its manufacturing skill or other advantages build 
up a population which its own food supplies could 
never support and feed its people from the natural 
food supply of other countries. For a time one 
nation may supply some mineral product obtained 
from its own land to other nations for which they 
will gladly give their surplus food in exchange. 
The arrangement in either case can be only a 
temporary one. The time will inevitably come 
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when the other nations will acquire the skill to 
produce such manufactured articles as they need 
for themselves, or when an increasing population 
will leave them no longer food to spare which 
they can use as a medium of exchange. The pri- 
mary wealth of each country is its food wealth ; 
all other kinds are secondary to this. Therefore 
the soil, in its character as the supplier of food, 
must be regarded, whether by civilized or savage 
man, as his most important inheritance and the 
one with which he can least of all afford to deal 
improvidently. 

There are two ways of dealing improvidently 
with an inheritance. The owners may either mis- 
manage and so lose its benefit in a greater or less 
degree, or they may allow it to slip out of their 
hands altogether. Regarding the land of this 
country in the light of the great and really inalien- 
able property of the people of the country as a 
whole, it is hardly possible to escape from the con- 
clusion that they have, for the last forty years at 
least, been engaged in the suicidal task of getting 
rid of it in both ways. That vast provision which 
nature had made for the well-being of the people 
of the country they have more and more misman- 
aged by their neglect of the interests of those 
whose interests were primarily bound up with its 
direct use until they have rendered it less and less 
popular as the place where men were to live and 
the means by which they were to secure a liveli- 
hood. Along with this policy by which they have 
degraded agriculture and made the land unpopu- 
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lar they have pursued another, and a closely allied 
one, by which they have allowed that which was 
intended to be, directly or indirectly, the source 
of wealth or well-being for all the people, to be- 
come the possession, but in no true sense a source 
of well-being, for a very insignificant minority of 
the nation. The people's bank, on which all the 
nation ought to have been able to draw, has been 
handed over to a ring; and the treasures, of which 
at the most they should have been obliged to re- 
gard themselves as salaried trustees, on behalf of 
the people, they have been permitted to appro- 
priate to their own use. 



CHAPTER IV. 
A Spendthrift Policy. 

The unlooked for succession to great estates 
has proverbially a tendency to produce extrava- 
gance, and in this fact the people of America may 
find some explanation of the errors they have 
made in dealing with their vast inheritance of 
land. Astonished, as they naturally were, when 
they discovered not only the enormous extent, 
but the almost unparalleled wealth of the treasure 
that had fallen to the lot of the youngest of the 
nations, it is no wonder they were tempted to 
treat it as if it had been really as well as appar- 
ently inexhaustible. At any rate, it cannot fair- 
ly be denied that such has been the policy pur- 
sued with the lands of America during nearly 
three-quarters of a century, until now, having 
squandered their heritage with lavish hands, they 
awake — or very shortly they will awake — to find 
that it is almost gone. 

The provision originally made by nature for the 
homes of the people of America amounted to 
about eighteen hundred and eighty millions of 
acres of land — a noble endowment truly for the 
needs of any people. All the nations of Europe, 
with their three hundred and sixty million inhabi- 
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tants, possess among them scarcely one-fifth part 
more of this prime necessary of national existence 
than had fallen to the lot of this one people. It 
was not surprising that the infant nation of five 
million people which a hundred years ago repre- 
sented the American nation of to-day should have 
made the mistake of looking upon it as a treasure 
that could never be wholly spent. What it seemed 
to them they wanted was people, for of land it 
appeared they had more than abundance ; and the 
chief value of the millions of their acres seemed 
to lie in their power to attract population to the 
country. It was natural, too, that the idea should 
have been handed down. The new population had 
themselves been welcomed with open arms to 
America, and its lands had been thrown open for 
their choice without stint or conditions. They 
had been invited to take as much of the land of 
the people as they required, at the most for a price 
that was nominal, and to use it as they pleased, 
and why should not those who followed them do 
as they had done? As the idea was originally ap- 
plied it was to a great extent a just one, and for 
the time and circumstances the policy was reason- 
able. 

The first plain departure from a sound policy 
took place when the nation began to transfer its 
powers and rights into other hands than its own. 
The new era of American conditions set in when 
its rulers began to treat the lands of America no 
longer as a legitimate attraction for citizens who 
were willing to make it their home, but as an 
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ordinary article of speculation and barter. It was 
when the first proposal of a little band of capital- 
ists to stake their dollars against the future value 
of vast tracts of the public estate, and to supply 
railway transportation for the people on condition 
of receiving a large slice of the people's inheri- 
tance, was accepted that the new era of national 
extravagance fairly began. At the time no doubt 
the bargain appeared to the people and the gov- 
ernment of the country to be a good one. The 
land of the States and Territories demanded by 
the capitalists to guarantee them from loss in their 
new speculation was of little apparent value then. 
Even the lands already occupied by settlers in the 
new country must, it appeared, be enormously 
increased in value if a railroad were once in opera- 
tion. If the speculators intended to profit by the 
transaction, it seemed clear that they must find 
settlers to buy the land, and so do for their own 
sakes exactly what the Government had been try- 
ing to do before. It may have been recognized 
that the railroad men might in the end make a 
good bargain, but at least it seemed clear that no- 
body would be the loser. Nobody can deny that 
the arguments were plausible. The new era of 
monopolies for the few and increasing poverty for 
the many — the era of millionairism — was ushered 
in by arguments like these. 

The assertion just made may at first sight ap- 
pear to be a strong one, and it is certainly foreign 
to the current opinions of America to-day ; it may 
therefore be necessary to explain more fully what 
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is meant by the assertion made above. First, 
then, to deal briefly with the results that have 
flowed directly from the policy of surrendering 
public lands wholesale to private speculators. It 
is almost needless to explain that the policy ap- 
plied to the western States and Territories chiefly, 
if not entirely, and that its principal results must 
be looked for there. In the older States there 
were but few public lands left at the time when 
railroad construction became general, and the 
capitalist's argument in favor of his scheme would 
in any case have wanted force in a country that 
was already settled by a considerable if not a dense 
population. It was the existence of vast areas of 
unsettled land in the West that gave the excuse for 
an experiment in legislation wholly without pre- 
cedent in the history of nations : it is therefore to 
the West that we must look if we would under- 
stand the operation of the system and note some 
of its pernicious results. 

New America — that is to say, the vast territory 
lying to the west of the Mississippi — in which, for 
the sake of convenience, it may be well to include 
the whole of Minnesota on the north and of Louis- 
iana on the south, as though they lay west of the 
great river, embraces an area which, according to 
the latest surveys, appears to contain twelve hun- 
dred and twenty-six million acres of land, or as 
nearly as may be twice as much as the whole of the 
more eastern territory of the Union. Of this enor- 
mous area of land it is to be remembered that a 
very large percentage — amounting certainly to 
4 
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one-third, and not improbably to two-fifths — is un- 
fit for agriculture because it is either mountainous 
or arid. If the lowest computation of barren lands 
be taken, however, as the correct one, there is left 
an area more or less fit for occupation by the 
farmer, either for growing crops or raising and 
feeding cattle, amounting to a little more than 
eight hundred millions of acres of land. Up to 
the present year nearly one-ninth part of this vast 
area of land had been patented or given away to 
railroad corporations "for railroad purposes" — 
which means, as an inducement to the. capitalists 
to construct railroads through the country. It 
must not be supposed that even this wholesale 
handing over of the principal asset of the people 
to a small class of individuals — very many of whom 
are not even residents in the country or American 
citizens at all — represents the whole. The process 
still goes on by the selection year after year of 
other lands still claimed and still owing to the rail- 
way kings under the terms of their Shylock bar- 
gain. In the year 1898 an addition of 1,538,464 
acres was thus made by new selections in the west- 
ern States to the already vast estates of the rail- 
road corporations; and thus an additional two 
thousand four hundred square miles of the peo- 
ple's inheritance passed into the hands of the mil- 
lionaires. And these lands were " selected " by 
the corporations — as more will be selected year by 
year so long as the claims remain unsatisfied and 
any lands remain — and it need scarcely be said 
that they were selected with care. Is it even nee- 
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essary to point out that having the power of selec- 
tion — a power which is practically almost unlim- 
ited, so far as the lands of the nation in these 
western States are concerned — the capitalists have 
selected the best that could be found? To imag- 
ine such a thing possible would be to suppose 
them as a class either less intelligent or more self- 
denying than the evidence of any known facts 
would warrant. 

It is true the corporations have not wholly con- 
fined themselves to the good agricultural lands in 
selecting their imperial territory, covering an area 
of not less on the whole than a hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand square miles — an area exceeded 
only by that of three States in the Union and by 
the territories of five European nations — but have 
also included some mineral lands in their selec- 
tions. The exact proportion of each class included 
in the railway kingdom cannot easily be ascer- 
tained, but so much is certain that whether agri- 
cultural or mineral, the lands of the corporations 
are the best and most promising in the country. 
What the capitalists have sought most of all has 
been control ; and it is this which the short-sighted 
policy of the people and the legislators of America 
has given into their hands. To grasp the riches 
of the West at their source in the form of lands fit 
for agriculture or in that of mineral treasures for 
later development was the object of the railway 
kings, and this object they have gained at no ex- 
pense to themselves. The process may from one 
point of view appear to have been a gradual one, 
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but from another and perhaps a truer one it has 
been amazingly rapid. In the life of an individ- 
ual forty years seems long, but in the history of a 
people it is but a point of time. Yet the last 
forty years has been long enough to change the 
social, and with them to a large extent the politi- 
cal, conditions of America more completely and 
radically than a revolution. Half a century ago 
America with its untold wealth of virgin land was 
free to all comers. It was proclaimed over the 
civilized world that in America there was land for 
all and a welcome for all. It was blazoned abroad 
that in America alone of all the countries of the 
world all men were not only free, but also equal. 
It was said — by the bye, it is still said in the news- 
papers that are owned by the capitalists, though 
unfortunately there is no longer even an appear- 
ance of truth in the statement — that classes were 
unknown in this free land, for in America it de- 
pended on each man himself what he should be, 
whether rich or poor, respected and admired by 
his fellows, or thought little of by all, not for 
what his father had been or had done, but solely 
by virtue of his own conduct and energy. If this 
were true fifty years ago, the new era has changed 
all that. It has done so in various ways no doubt, 
but to a very great extent it has done so in conse- 
quence of the country's dealings with the land. 
In older countries separate classes have existed 
for many centuries, and the distinctions between 
them have been rigid and all but impassable ; the 
basis upon which all of them have rested has been 
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the possession of the land. Every aristocracy 
which was hot a territorial one, such as the oli- 
garchies of Venice and Genoa in the Middle Ages, 
has been short-lived: none of them all ever 
amassed a landed estate so imperial in its extent 
or so magnificent in its prospective value as that 
which the railway magnates of America have 
filched from the people in less than half a century. 
Armies have been slaughtered, nations decimated 
and reduced to serfdom in former times in a war- 
fare carried on for generations in the effort to se- 
cure for the conquerors the lordship of a territory 
far less extensive than the millionaires of America 
obtained without striking a blow and in effect 
without paying a dollar. The bargain, it is true, 
was made by or for the people — and it is long 
enough ago to make it possible to believe that it 
was made by the people's representatives in good 
faith — but it was of all bargains ever made the 
most unfair and one-sided. The people were to 
have a railroad, which the capitalists were to con- 
struct; but there the people's advantage wholly 
ceased. The capitalists were to own the railroad 
when it was made ; they were to fix the charges 
to all intents and purposes to suit themselves; 
they were also to own all the best of the lands 
through which the railroad ran, and so to control 
both the traffic and the settlers. Thus America 
installed her first great monopoly ; thus her own 
people established the great father of all Ameri- 
can trusts. For the rule is universal and without 
exception, that on the land of each country de- 
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pends the wealth of its people, because it is the 
one possession on which all the comfort and well- 
being of the people depend. The class which 
controls the land must in the end control the peo- 
ple, and if that class is a small minority the gov- 
ernment of the nation becomes an oligarchy. 

But it may still be asked — and by many it will 
be asked indignantly — is there indeed a class in 
America which controls the land? Admitting 
that vast estates have been handed over to the 
railway corporations, and even admitting for the 
sake of argument that they made a good bargain 
with the public, is it not true that a man who 
wishes to settle can still go and obtain land in 
many of the western States from the Government 
on terms so easy as to form a positive premium 
upon doing so? Is it not amply provided by law 
that a man may take up land under the homestead 
acts and become owner of the soil, and so, even 
on our own showing, the equal in freedom and 
opportunity of any man? To give the answer 
that this is true is misleading, because it tells but 
a small part of the truth. There is still land 
which remains part of the public estate of the 
people of America, though it is little indeed com- 
pared with its extent forty years ago. There are 
still lands available for homestead selection in the 
hands of the Government as trustee for the peo- 
ple ; but they are no longer, either from position 
or character, the lands on which a settler with lit- 
tle capital has any reasonable hope of success. 
The lands that might have served his purpose, 
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could he have had access to them by railroad on 
fair terms, have been given away to the people 
who own the railroads and who have thus become 
his rivals instead of his servants. 

It may be well to inquire once more what light 
official figures of the Government department can 
throw upon this question before we go further. 
Taking, then, the lands of America west of the 
Mississippi, which were all at the disposal of the 
people of America fifty years or less ago, let us 
see how they stand to-day. Originally that estate 
amounted to upward of twelve hundred and twenty 
millions of acres — that is to say, nearly eighteen 
acres of land for every man, woman, and child in 
America at this time. Let us see what has be- 
come of that vast endowment of the people now. 
Of the twelve hundred and twenty millions there 
are still five hundred and eighty millions owned 
by the nation, the other six hundred and forty 
millions of acres having been disposed of, of which 
about ninety millions have gone to the railway 
kings. Five hundred and eighty millions of acres, 
however, sounds like a very large property still. 
What, then, have the official reports to say of the 
remains of the people's estate which they have 
still to offer to the farmer and the settler? In the 
first place, the verdict is unhesitating that at the 
very least four hundred and twenty millions of it 
is of no value for growing food for the people in 
any way, while perhaps sixty or seventy millions 
more is unlikely ever to be of value excepting for 
its grass during a portion of each year. Thus it 
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appears that in 1898 the vast landed estate in the 
people's hands, and for the people's use, had 
dwindled down to not more than one hundred mil- 
lions of acres fitted for the use of the farmer under 
any circumstances. And of this by far the greater 
part lies in districts that are not easily accessible ; 
the greater part of it is heavily timbered land in 
Oregon and Washington, or land of inferior qual- 
ity, which has not been thought worth selecting 
by either the railroad monopolists or the settlers 
in other States. The good lands, the rich lands 
of the West have passed out of the hands and from 
the control of the people of the country as a whole; 
what is left is the mountainous and broken lands 
that stretch from north to south, dividing the 
great eastern slope from the Pacific shore, and 
the dry lands, particularly of the Southwest, un- 
likely at any time to become of value. 

It may be asked with some reason, however, 
what these figures really mean. Are they, after 
all, a mere play upon words, and are the lands 
that have been sold, and even the lands that have 
been given away, not an asset as valuable to the 
people of America to-day as they ever were while 
they remained under the public control and were 
nominally the property of the people at large? It 
may be said that che land of the country is not 
less, but more, valuable to the people because it 
is occupied and made use of; it may be contended, 
and with justice, that it only begins to be of value 
when its latent capacity for producing wealth in 
the shape of food or of some mineral useful to 
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man is drawn out by the energy of human labor 
and the ingenuity of human skill. It may be 
argued that had the people of America been more 
careful of their estate ; had they refused to sacri- 
fice it even wholesale to the demands of capital- 
ists as the price of their providing means of trans- 
port through the new country, the land would 
have been far less settled and developed than it 
is to-day, and the wealth of the country would 
have been decreased in proportion. Such argu- 
ments have a show of truth, and it is not till they 
are examined that their fallacy becomes apparent 
in the light of the unalterable economic truth that 
not the money of a nation, but the well-being of 
its people as a whole — of the farmer and the arti- 
san, the mechanic and the laborer, the miner and 
the tradesman as fuily as the merchant, the man- 
ufacturer, and the millionaire — constitutes the 
wealth of a people. It is not the exports of a 
country, therefore, that constitute its real wealth ; 
it is not even the amount of grain that is grown 
upon its lands by the labor of the people ; least of 
all is it the vast fortunes amassed by a few of its 
citizens, even were it a fact that the overgrown 
wealth of those men had been gained without dis- 
honesty and oppression, and was used without 
corrupting society. The question really is, What 
is the condition of the workers who produce the 
goods exported? Under what circumstances do 
the farmers live whose labor has produced the 
wheat and the corn that figure so largely in the 
products of the country? How and under what 
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conditions are the great fortunes of the million- 
aires obtained, and at whose expense have such 
enormous accumulations of money in a few hands 
become possible? The answers to these ques- 
tions, if honestly given, will expose the fallacy of 
the contention that the so-called disposition of the 
agricultural lands of the West has been such as 
tended to the good of the people. 

On her western lands, as in her eastern cities, 
America has made haste to grow rich, and, as 
might have been expected from the experience of 
the past, she has fallen into a snare. It has 
seemed to her people a great thing that her west- 
ern population should increase at a rate far ex- 
ceeding all the experience of the past, or of any 
other country, and she has left it to chance how 
the new population fared. Thus she has, in fact, 
betrayed them into the hands of a class — the same 
class which in the East was reaping undue profits 
at the people's expense by the device of tariff ar- 
rangements, which gave them a monopoly of the 
markets almost at their own prices. When she 
had secured them a railroad, she was satisfied that 
her duty was done, though she had left them in 
the hands of the men who owned not the railroad 
only but the greater part, and the more valuable 
part, of the land which that railroad was meant 
eventually to serve. Had the people of America 
and their government been contented with a less 
imposing progress in the West ; had they been less 
eager to open up the more distant lands to imme- 
diate settlement, they would have done better both 
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for the country and for its people. There would 
in that case have been no need to bribe specula- 
tors to make railroads through the wilderness, far 
in advance of actual settlement : there would have 
been no opportunity given to the capitalists of 
the country to seek to entice settlers to take up 
lands in districts wholly dependent on the new 
means of transport, and to incur mortgage debts 
on the land on which they were spending their 
labor at rates of interest which rendered success 
a practical impossibility. 

Let any one inquire from an impartial source 
what has been the result of the boasted policy 
which settled thousands of families in the wilder- 
ness, and he will find that it has been failure. 
Let him ask of the farmer who took advantage of 
the new expansion policy of the western States 
twenty or more years ago, whether his sanguine 
expectations have been realized by experience. 
The answer he will get will be a uniform one. 
It is true that the reasons given for the failure 
will vary ; it is true that some will complain of 
bad seasons and poor crops ; while others whose 
crops have been better will blame the miserable 
prices obtained for the grain when produced, and 
others again will curse the eight per cent of in- 
terest which eats up whatever they can get beyond 
absolute food and clothing, and leaves them still 
in debt. He may even find that the national gov- 
ernment at Washington is credited with the re- 
sponsibility because it has not adopted a silver 
policy, and so made money plentiful, and mort- 
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gages easily paid. But wherever he goes, and 
whoever he speaks to on the subject, he will find 
that the answers he gets are not explanations of 
success, but excuses for failure. He will find that 
he has only to get away from towns and cities to 
reach the region of non-success, where the set- 
tlers regret, as a rule, the fate which led them 
into a country where the result of their toil is to 
grow grain so little valuable that its most profit- 
able use is to feed hogs, and when the hogs are 
fed the cost of conveying them to market eats up 
nearly all there is of profit. He will travel through 
vast districts without seeing one really well-kept 
farm, or one really prosperous-looking home- 
stead ; he will see great areas of land that have 
been cultivated for grain deserted and left to go 
back to something worse a hundred times than its 
former state of nature, because it will no longer 
bear even decent crops without tillage and ma- 
nure, and the farmers have no money to supply 
the one or to purchase and convey the other over 
the railroads. The total area of crops he will 
find enormous, and the total produce of wheat or 
of corn gigantic, but the share in either one or 
other that falls to the lot of the ordinary farmer 
he will find to be small, and the annual profit, 
except in a very unusual year, to be too little to 
pay the interest on the debt which he owes — di- 
rectly or indirectly — to the benevolent capitalists 
who built the railroad and opened up his district 
to settlement. 

Had the country and its government appreciated 
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more truly in the past the comparative value of 
real and apparent prosperity this state of things 
need never have arisen. Had they kept the lands 
of the people in their own hands, instead of giv- 
ing a premium to others to begin a selfish policy, 
for their own advantage, which could only end 
in disaster to those who took advantage of their 
alluring offers, the people and the country would 
have been the gainers to a degree which it is not 
easy to over-estimate. It is probably true that 
the production of grain for export to Europe 
would have been curtailed; it is almost certain 
that the supply of hogs would have been less 
plentiful and less cheap in the great pork centres 
of the country. The total exports of each annual 
balance sheet would have looked less imposing, 
and the profits of the eastern merchants and of 
the eastern money-lenders would have been less 
satisfactory to themselves; but to make up for 
these things the well-being of the men of the 
West would not have been sacrificed, and the life 
of the men who live on the lands of the country, 
and ought to form its backbone of solid comfort 
and frugal contentment, would not have been 
recognized by themselves and their children for 
what it is — a failure. 

The picture is not a pleasant one, but it is sub- 
stantially true, and in view of the future of the 
nation it is not the worst aspect of the truth. 
The spendthrift policy of the country has begun 
indeed to bear a crop of dangerous problems, but 
it has as yet only begun. If things are to go on un- 
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checked, there are worse results in store, not, per- 
haps, for the actual farmers, whose lives are even 
now made bitter by the feeling that they are op- 
pressed, and that the oppression comes from the 
capitalist, and the capitalist comes from the east, 
but for the social conditions of the nation here- 
after. The body politic, like the natural body, is 
mutually independent, and no section can be the 
sufferer without the evil extending to the rest ; and 
this, which is true of every industrial class in every 
community, has always been found to be doubly 
true when the class which suffered was that which 
depended for its well-being directly upon the soil. 
Where the farmers of a country are discontented 
and unprosperous, the people as a whole have 
never yet been known to retain prosperity for 
any great length of time. It is to this condition 
that the western farmers are coming, if indeed 
most of them have not reached the point already. 
It is the direct, almost the inevitable consequence 
of the land policy of the country in the past, 
which has built up the two greatest and the two 
worst monopolies of the time upon the degrada- 
tion of the cultivators of the lands of the country. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Degradation of the Land. 

We have assumed that the ultimate property in 
all the lands of every country belongs to the peo- 
ple of that country as a whole, and not to any 
individual proprietor. As this position may be 
questioned it becomes advisable to state briefly 
the grounds upon which it rests. 

Mankind possesses no record of a period at 
which human beings existed except in associa- 
tion. The very earliest remains on the earth's 
surface which unquestionably refer to human 
beings speak plainly of their social relations. 
Whether it be a primitive burial-place or a place 
of feasting ; the most ancient cave dwellings or the 
most primitive defensive works — everything pro- 
claims that, from the first, man lived in society. 
The same witness is borne to-day by the evidence 
of uncivilized human beings. Tribes have been 
found who build no houses, who cultivate no land, 
who have few indeed of the characteristics of more 
civilized man, but none has ever been discovered 
in which the individuals lived isolated and apart 
from their fellows. All the evidence points con- 
clusively to the fact that always, and in all condi- 
tions, human beings have lived in society. Had 
this not been the original instinct of the species 
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it is easy to see that it would have been little short 
of a condition of man's continued existence in a 
world infested by so large a variety of animals 
stronger than, and in many respects quite as cun- 
ning as, himself. Whether, therefore, it is regarded 
as an original instinct, or as a consequence of the 
wider instinct of self-preservation, the fact cannot 
be questioned that from the first man was a so- 
cial animal. As such he was able to defend him- 
self successfully against the attacks either of ani- 
mals or of other communities of human beings 
like himself. As such he was able to obtain food 
by hunting, as he could not possibly have obtained 
it alone ; and as such it was that when from a race 
of hunters he advanced to the higher condition of 
a race that cultivated the ground, and lived in one 
place, he was able to do so with a prospect of en- 
joying the fruits of his labor free from the attacks 
of others. 

Individual ownership of land seems to have 
been an idea wholly foreign to primitive man- 
kind, and indeed it has never been found except 
among races whose civilization has reached an ad- 
vanced and more complex stage. In every unciv- 
ilized, or very partially civilized community, it 
has been found that the land has been the very 
last kind of property to become individualized. 
Animals, weapons, clothing, ornaments, boats, 
and dwellings, all came to be looked on as per- 
sonal property long ages before the communal 
ownership of the land was given up by the people 
of any race with which we are acquainted. When 
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the idea of individual ownership of land did arise 
it did so apparently in all cases as a compromise. 
As civilization advanced the instinctive desire for 
the well-being which the possession of a piece of 
land was felt to bestow led to an arrangement, 
more or less informal, between the individual and 
the community by which it was conceded that for 
the greater convenience of the whole body certain 
parts of the communal property should be re- 
garded as specially belonging to certain families, 
and in the end to certain individuals. The pre- 
cise terms of the arrangements made by each 
community were no doubt different in detail, but 
in all, so far as evidence remains, one element was 
present : the individual family or person who was 
permitted to exercise rights of special ownership 
over land was expected to give certain returns to 
the community. This was most fully and elabo- 
rately developed, perhaps, in what is known as 
the feudal system, under which the lands of the 
country were divided among the chiefs — who 
were, of course, the principal fighting-men of the 
community — on condition that they provided for 
the defence of the country. They in turn divided 
the land they had received among their followers 
on very much the same terms — it being in all 
cases understood that any failure to carry out the 
bargain would cause the land to go back again 
either to the chief who had granted it, or, if the 
chief himself had made default, then to the high 
chief, or king, who represented the whole people. 
The important feature of all such arrangements, 
5 
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which applied equally to widely different systems 
of landholding by individuals, in widely separ- 
ated parts of the world, was the assumed right of 
the nation at large in the land both before and 
after it was individualized. In many cases, if not 
in all, lands were allotted to individuals for ser- 
vices supposed to have been rendered by them to 
the community at large, and this may be taken as 
the equivalent of the modern system of purchase 
by which the buyer benefits the people at large 
by handing over for their use part of the personal 
property, to the exclusive possession of which 
he was admittedly entitled. The property thus 
acquired was never supposed to be absolute. In 
simpler times a yearly rent may be said to have 
been paid by the holder, because he was obliged 
to maintain an armed force for the defence of the 
nation in exact proportion to the land he received. 
In many countries he performed other duties, such 
as the administration of justice and the repres- 
sion of crime ; and so he returned to the people 
at large what was supposed to be the equivalent 
for what he received. That it was not really the 
equivalent may be admitted, because the mere 
possession of the land soon gave the holders the 
power to modify the terms upon which they held 
possession, and it was in this way that the true 
meaning of individual possession of land became 
gradually obscured and at last forgotten to a large 
extent, both by the owners and the people at 
large. 
It is almost needless to point out that the lapse 
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of memory, either on the part of those who gain 
or lose by forgetfulness, can have no real bearing 
upon the rights of either party to the original 
bargain. The fact that two hundred years ago 
the landholders of England in Parliament assem- 
bled declared void the original understanding un- 
der which they held their lands by providing for 
the public defence, has not prevented the practi- 
cal reversal of that declaration by the taxation 
of those lands for the public service. Modern 
ideas have thus only found their way back to 
the primitive starting-point, which declared that 
the land could never be taken wholly from the 
people, and could only be used by individuals 
subject to the rights of the nation. This is not 
less true in America than in Europe. Land which 
was given to a family because its ancestor had 
fought successfully on behalf of the nation, was 
at least as sacred to the use of its new owner as 
land that was sold for so many dollars to be used 
by the state for the service of the public ; and a 
great deal more sacred than land obtained by 
questionable means by capitalists, who in fact 
have given nothing for it. 

Thus we return to our original assertion that 
the ultimate property in the lands of every coun- 
try belongs of right to the people of that country 
as a whole. It does so because the land, like the 
water, is necessary to the existence of the people. 
It does so besides, because it is only by the permis- 
sion of the people, acting together in what we call 
society, that any ownership in the soil can be 
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assured to any individual, free from the liability to 
be at any time dispossessed by some one stronger 
than himself. It does so, finally, because all that 
the land has of value to the owner, except the 
mere food he can grow upon it for his own eat- 
ing, it receives, and has always received, from 
the existence and neighborhood of other people. 
It follows from this that the lands of a people can 
only be legitimately used by those who hold them 
as individual owners in such a way as shall bene- 
fit, or at the least shall not injure, the people to 
whom in the end they belong. It is true that in 
most countries, and perhaps most of all in coun- 
tries otherwise the most civilized, this has been 
almost entirely lost sight of. Even in countries 
where the step has been taken of taxing the lands 
for the service of the state, the true meaning of 
the tax has not generally been recognized. It 
has been advocated on the ground of the wealth 
of the owners, and their consequent ability to 
pay; it has also been advocated on the ground 
that it formed a simple and easily managed sys- 
tem of raising revenue ; but the fact that it was 
only a partial assertion of a larger right on the 
part of the people, which entitled them to go 
much farther in the interests of the nation, has 
usually been kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground. 

America has naturally inherited and shared in 
the misapprehension which has so largely pre- 
vailed as to the rights of the owners who bought, 
and of the people who sold, the land of the coun- 
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try. There are not wanting signs that this was 
not so much the case two hundred, or even one 
hundred, years ago, as it has been more recently, 
and this may easily be understood as a part of the 
dollar worship which has obtained so great a hold 
upon the community during the last fifty years. 
The buyers of land, and those who, without buy- 
ing, have been able to obtain it from the people's 
trustees under various pretexts, have in all cases 
assumed that when they got possession they did 
so free from any claims on the part of the people 
at large. They have imagined that the use they 
made of it was their business, and theirs only, 
and that the public had no right, either legal or 
moral, to dictate to them on the subject. They 
were ready to submit, though by no means with 
a good grace, to taxation of their land for roads 
and streets, and other purposes which manifestly 
added greatly to its value, but beyond this they 
were prepared to resist any attempt at interfer- 
ence as a gross act of injustice and spoliation. 
Most unfortunately their position was tacitly con- 
ceded by the people at large, and thus the land 
hunger of a class that had no intention of using 
the land personally, or of settling upon it with 
their families, but only of holding it with a view 
to future profit, has grown more and more in- 
satiable. To this class it has become increasingly 
evident that wealth, influence, riches unbounded 
and eventually power almost uncurbed, must 
come to those who own the land of the country 
in such a fee simple as this; and they are not mis- 
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taken. Having the land, they have the one com- 
modity which is absolutely essential to the life of 
the people ; and if they have it to do with as they 
please, then the life of the nation too is in their 
hands. 

The time has arrived when the people of Amer- 
ica must face this question, and must settle it 
once for all, if they would secure the well-being 
of the nation, and rescue the free institutions of 
which they are proud, from a more urgent danger 
than any that has yet threatened them. This lan- 
guage may sound exaggerated to some, even of 
those who see not a few things in the condition 
of the country, both social and political, in need 
of reform, while to the great majority it may be 
feared that it will as yet be almost unintelligible. 
At the present moment, it is probable that an im- 
mense majority of the American people see little 
occasion for any reform in public administration, 
and least of all in connection with the land. It 
seems to them that in that respect, at any rate, 
things are very satisfactory. They will point to 
the fact that America to-day is all, and more than 
all, to the modern civilized world, as its provider 
of food, that Egypt was to the civilized world 
eighteen hundred years ago. They will appeal 
to the evidence of the vast and still increasing 
produce of grain and other foods which enabled 
America last year to export to Europe such goods 
to the value of $444,000,000, and they will be ready 
to ask whether this is not of itself more than a 
sufficient justification of the country's policy in 
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dealing with its lands. To such persons the an- 
swer that they are very far indeed from being so 
will appear unreasonable. Yet this is ^literally 
true. Such facts as these, with their imposing 
array of figures, form no unimportant part of the 
misleading cause which for half a century has 
encouraged the country and its rulers in wasteful 
and short-sighted dealings with the chief asset of 
America. 

We have said that the vast production of grain 
and other food supplies has been misleading to the 
American people. What we mean is this: to a 
large extent the true significance of the fact has 
been misunderstood, and the policy pursued has 
been such a£ to diminish, and eventually to de- 
stroy, this source of national wealth. It is true 
that the food production of the country is phe- 
nomenal, and it is not denied that it is greater in 
amount to-day than at any former period in the 
history of the country. It is also true that up to 
this time it has been able to withstand the drain 
of an annually increasing population without 
showing any diminution of the surplus stock 
available for export. There is, however, a truth 
behind all this which, though less apparent, is 
absolutely certain, the appreciation of which is 
necessary for the safety of the country. In spite 
of the vast production of the country; in spite, 
too, of its steady increase through a long series 
of years, there is a very definite limit to the ex- 
tension, and even to the maintenance, of this great 
production, while there is practically no limit ex- 
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cepting that set by the want of food to the increase 
of the population. 

It is this which makes the question of America's 
dealings with the land of the country a matter of 
vital importance. It may indeed be thoughtlessly 
argued that the suggestion of the hunger limit to 
population really removes the difficulty, and sets 
America free to consider the present without 
much anxiety for the future. This might be 
true in a degree, were the limit a sudden and 
peremptory one. So far is this, however, from 
being the case that it does not operate at all ex- 
cept in the last extremity. Long before this is 
reached the struggle for existence has gone on 
through generations — as it is seen in India and 
China to-day — degrading the masses of the peo- 
ple to a condition in which human well-being has 
long been forgotten. And short of this we have 
the crowded factories and sweat-shops of great 
cities; the congested districts and the slums of 
Europe, and, alas ! of America also. It is the mis- 
management or the want of land that is respon- 
sible in older countries mainly for these things ; 
the first of these reasons is already producing the 
same effects in this new and spacious country. 

But it may be asked what is meant by the 
assertion that there is a limit to America's ex- 
pansion in agricultural production. It will be 
admitted, lightly enough, that of course there is a 
limit to everything, but it will be added by most 
people that in the case of this country's production 
of cereals, grain, and animals fit for food, it is so 
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far away as to be practically out of sight. Most 
people indulge in the idea that the food produc- 
tion of America, even her enormous surplus food 
production, is a great economic phenomenon 
which forms part of the natural and permanent 
order of things, or, if not absolutely permanent, 
ac least likely to last for several hundreds of 
years. They think, or at least they assume, that 
the production of grain, vast as it now is, will go 
on increasing for a century to come at any rate ; 
that the great tribute which in this way America 
levies on the industry of other countries will grow 
greater still ; that the wealth of the nations will 
roll in an always increasing ratio into the money- 
bags of the republic, until her merchants, and 
even her farmers, will be the envy of the rest of 
the world. Dreams are pleasant things while 
they last, but they are apt to be followed by the 
disillusion of waking, and so it will certainly be 
with such imaginary pictures as these. 

Three things are necessary for the increase, or 
even for the long continuance, of the great agri- 
cultural production which has been and still is so 
vast a source of riches — not indeed to the farmers 
of America, but to some at least of her people — I 
during the last ten or fifteen years ; these are : the 1 
continued fertility of the lands hitherto in use as \ 
grain producers ; the large extension annually of 
the area of new grain-growing country, and the 
firm establishment of an increasing class of pros- 
perous and contented farmers. The feature of 
the case that should attract attention in America 
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to-day, as one of the most important and vital 
facts of her national condition, is that no one of 
the three conditions is being fulfilled. On the 
contrary, each of them is year by year approach- 
ing more nearly to a palpable failure. 

The first condition is the one which points to 
a continuance of the great production of cheap 
food at its present rate. If the lands that now 
grow grain in such huge quantities will continue 
to do so on the present terms for years to come, 
America may reasonably consider that the imme- 
diate future at least is provided for. Even then, 
of course, the increasing population will rapidly 
encroach on the surplus now exported, and the 
great influx of wealth from beyond seas will be 
checked; but food — the necessary food of the 
American people — need not for years to come be 
made dearer. On this point what are the facts? 
During the last forty or fifty years the grain- 
growing of America has gradually, step by step, 
been retiring toward the West and Northwest. 
The greater part of the country where the grain 
was grown fifty, forty, or even thirty years ago, 
for feeding the American people, has ceased to 
grow grain to any great extent. The grain that 
fed the Atlantic States even a single generation 
ago was grown altogether on the eastern side of 
the Mississippi, and to a large extent in the At- 
lantic States themselves; it is not grown there 
now. Twenty years ago only a small part of the 
crop was grown in the West and Northwest, and a 
large proportion of it was the produce of the Mid- 
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die States ; now the vast bulk of the crop comes 
from the country farther west. Why is this? 
The grain-growing of the country would not have 
retired from the East, where it was near a market, 
to the West, where it was distant, unless some 
very special advantage existed in the West to 
make up for its distance. It did not retire be- 
cause the eastern farmers found that they could 
make money more easily by growing other things, 
because it is notorious that farms in the East are 
generally worth much less to the farmer than / 
they were forty or fifty years ago. It has not 
gone west because the western farmer could send 
his grain to market on as good terms as the far- 
mer in the East ; for a variety of reasons — some 
of which may be dealt with hereafter — the very 
reverse has been the case. The reason was only 
this ; the land in the East could not compete as a 
grower of cheap grain with that of the West. In 
spite of the markets at his doors, in spite of his 
better roads and cheaper transit, it did not pay to 
grow grain at the price it could be procured and 
brought from twelve or fifteen hundred miles 
farther west. The natural question is, why? 

The common answer to the question is mislead- 
ing because it is only a part of the truth, even if 
it can properly be said to be true at all. Ameri- 
can writers have for a generation past been assur- 
ing their countrymen, and the world at large, that 
the reason is to be found in the wonderful and all 
but unprecedented fertility of the western lands. 
No eastern farmer, they have said, could hope to 
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compete with the men who had but to scratch the 
surface of the rich prairie lands and great valleys 
to obtain year after year great crops of wheat and 
corn. They have written as though the western 
lands were vast stores of ever-renewed alluvial 
deposits, like the valleys of the Ganges and the 
Nile, enriched by the waste of other districts into 
perennial fertility. There may have been some 
excuse for this fallacy when experience had as 
yet little or nothing to say on the subject ; but 
that time has passed, and the real facts can be 
ascertained by anybody who is anxious to know 
them to-day. 

These facts speak for themselves, and the les- 
son they have to teach is all-important to the in- 
terests of the people of America. There is no 
ground whatever for the idea, so long popular 
and still largely accepted both in America and 
abroad, that the lands of the West are possessed 
of any extraordinary fertility or natural richness. 
They have, indeed, one quality, and one only, 
which extends to them all alike, and has been the 
means of deceiving many not too critical observ- 
ers — they are all new lands. Like all fresh and 
purely virgin soils, they show for a time — but 
generally for a very short time — a capacity for 
producing for several years in succession good 
crops of the same kind without demanding ma- 
nures like older lands. The western lands have, 
as a rule, shown this peculiarity, but — except in 
a few spots — they have shown nothing more ex- 
traordinary than this. There are, of course, a 
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few small districts of alluvial soil in which the 
land is really rich ; but excepting there it is not 
even as rich as the land in a good many other 
countries for the production of grain crops. 
These lands do not even now produce great crops, 
and this would become manifest at once in most 
parts of the West, were it not for the fact that 
year by year a large proportion of entirely fresh 
land has been added to the grain-bearing areas. 
Even in spite of this the average returns per acre 
are not large ; it is, on the contrary, a fact that there 
are not many grain-growing countries in the world 
in which the average produce per acre is so small. 
In no country in Europe, with the single excep- 
tion of Russia, is the average return per acre of 
wheat nearly as small as it is in America, even if 
we take the western States alone with their con- 
stant additions of virgin soil to the wheat area ; 
and if it is replied to this that the lands of Europe 
are manured and highly cultivated, there is the 
additional fact that the average production in 
Australia, in spite of its droughts, over a period of 
ten years, is considerably greater than, and in New 
Zealand twice as great as, it has been in America 
during the same period. That which is true of 
wheat is equally true of corn, the great staple 
cereal of America, and almost equally true of oats 
and barley. The truth may be a surprise to many 
Americans, but it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, if they are to comprehend the actual posi- 
tion in which their country stands, face to face 
with a future of rapidly increasing population. 
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It is important also to observe that when we 
come to look at the second of the three requisites 
for a sustained production of crops we find it as 
unreliable as the popular fallacy about the great 
fertility natural to the western 4and. Hitherto, 
indeed, there has every year been a large addi- 
tion made to the area of new wheat and corn land 
in the trans-Mississippi States. Farmers have 
very largely pursued the practice of cultivating 
wheat or corn for a few years on the same part 
of their lands, and then, as the crops became 
poorer, of moving to another part of their land 
and repeating the process, generally leaving the 
unused land to become infested with weeds. 
This practice must soon work its own cure, and 
the suicidal waste of such a system will make it 
self quickly felt as soon as the area of new land 
in the farms becomes exhausted. It has already 
been pointed out that the possibility of extending 
farming in the western States to wholly new 
lands is yearly becoming less and less feasible; 
and it now remains to be noted that the desire to 
do so is yearly growing less among the people. 
At the very best such a policy could be relied 
upon for but a few years ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if every acre available for wheat 
culture were utilized throughout the western 
States, a single generation would not have passed 
away before it would all have been made use of 
if the present system of keeping up a decent aver- 
age of production by the use of virgin lands con- 
tinues to be resorted to. 
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There remains only the third alternative to be 
considered. If America cannot depend upon the 
continued natural fertility of abnormally rich 
western lands for food production ; if she cannot 
rely on a great annual extension of grain-grow- 
ing to new lands for a long period — can she de- 
pend upon the establishment of an increasing 
number of prosperous and contented agricultural 
settlers on the lands of the West, who, by intro- 
ducing better methods, may make the land more 
productive? Judging from the history of the 
past ten years there would seem to be no hope 
of this under existing conditions. Much has been 
said and written of the position of the farming 
population of the West during the last two years, 
since the silver agitation of the last presidential 
election opened the eyes of the East to the fact 
that there existed widespread dissatisfaction there, 
ready to seize upon any hope of improvement that 
might be held out to its people. Eastern jour- 
nals have since then again and again discovered 
that silver was dead. It has been proclaimed in a 
hundred newspapers that last season's good crops 
and advanced prices had finally put an end to all 
dissatisfaction in the West, and that henceforward 
all would go smoothly. Nothing can be more 
futile and misleading than vague assurances like 
these. It is a fact that two years, yes, one year 
ago, the condition of the agricultural population 
of the West was bad, and that intense discourage- 
ment was widespread among the people. Since 
then there has been a somewhat better crop, for 
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which the farmers got a better price than they 
had received for several years, and that is all that 
has happened. It would be childish to expect a 
continuance of crops above the average; and it 
is just as unlikely that the special causes that led 
to a special demand for grain at higher prices in 
Europe last year will occur again for some years 
to come. These things may, indeed, give a mo- 
mentary relief to a suffering population, but in 
the very nature of things they can do no more. 
The evils from which the western farmers — and 
not a few of the eastern farmers also — are suffer- 
ing lie deeper than this, and can only be reached 
by wholly different agencies from these. 

The general condition of the western farmer is 
one of poverty. In spite of the highly colored 
pictures of his condition that have been painted, 
his career, as a rule, has been a failure. He left, 
it may be, his own native country, expecting after 
a few years of hard work to find himself modestly 
independent, and able to live a life much better 
than he could have hoped to live had he stayed 
at home. He has had a good many years of hard 
work and poor living; but instead of growing bet- 
ter his condition grows worse. He has had to 
borrow money on mortgage of his land, and he 
could only get it by paying a high rate of inter- 
est ; and now, instead of being able to pay it off 
and become a free man, he is sinking deeper and 
deeper into hopeless debt year after year. He 
has labored hard to raise crops, but as a rule, 
when he has done so, the price he could get for 
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them has left him so small a margin of profit 
that, so far from paying off his mortgage, he has 
failed to pay the interest due. He had left his 
native country because he objected to being a 
tenant on the land of another man; to-day he 
finds himself little better than the caretaker on 
land which some banking corporation or eastern 
capitalist can deprive him of whenever it suits 
them. In fact the farm lands of the great West 
have been degraded from the homes of a hopeful 
and prosperous people to a mere investment for 
eastern capital at high rates of interest. 

It is not surprising that farming is no longer 
popular. It is far from wonderful that every 
year the number of people willing to accept this 
kind of life grows less and less in the country. A 
good deal has been said about the growing ten- 
dency to the aggregation of the people at great 
centres, and while some have regretted it, others 
have professed to find in it only an incident in the 
progress of modern civilization. The fact of such 
a tendency is one of the incidents, it is said, of an 
advanced civilization ; and the only thing that can 
be done is to improve city life as far as possible, 
and find new foreign markets for the goods which 
five-sixths of the people must spend their time in 
making. Nobody can look around him to-day in 
America and deny the fact that year after year 
the population is crowding from the country into 
the cities ; the necessity for the change, and the 
proofs of civilization which it gives, are very dif- 
ferent matters. The causes which are driving 
6 
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men with families from the free, independent, 
and natural life of the country to the unnatural 
and unhealthy existence of the crowded city are 
easily found. They involve no mysterious in- 
stinct of civilization; they indicate no fresh de- 
velopment of humanity; they are as old as the 
hills, and as necessary as fate. Men will give up 
a hopeless struggle after a time, no matter what 
the purpose of the struggle may be. The set- 
tlers of America went out west to make homes, 
and to provide for the permanent well-being of 
themselves and their children ; they have tried it 
for years, and, as a rule, they will go on trying 
it to the end; but they are trying it with little or 
no hope of success now, and for the most part 
their children have no desire to follow their ex- 
ample. It is not the pioneers of the new country 
who flock to the cities, but the next generation, 
who have lived the life and shared the disappoint- 
ments, and finally have ceased to believe in the 
land. 

The experience is as old as the hills. The in- 
stinct to leave the country and flock to the city is 
no new American discovery of the nineteenth 
century, because under similar circumstances it 
has happened again and again in the history of 
the world and its previous civilizations. It hap- 
pened in ancient Egypt, and in the rich valley of 
the Euphrates, when the land was left to slaves, 
and the free men, or the comparatively free, 
flocked to the great cities. It took place in Italy 
when the Roman people ceased to be a simple 
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and frugal race, and the rich patricians mon- 
opolized the lands that had been the homes 
and nurseries of a free people, and cultivated 
them by servile labor, under the management 
of hired overseers. Everywhere and in every 
age the causes have been radically the same 
as those that to-day are driving the men, who 
should live on and live by the land of the coun- 
try, into the cities and towns of America. It 
is now, as it was then, the reign of capital that 
is inconsistent with the well-being of the people 
as a whole, and tells first on the people engaged 
in agriculture. And in every case it is both a 
sign and a cause of national decay. In all the 
long record of history there is no single instance 
of a people that had deserted the land and flocked 
to the cities long retaining either its character or 
its freedom. Say what people may of the advan- 
tages of city life, all experience shows that in no 
case does it tend to elevate a people either physi- 
cally or morally. The reason is plain. The city 
population is for the most part a dependent popu- 
lation. The sons of the old free Roman republic 
who crowded overgrown Rome after freedom 
died, while many of its forms remained, were the 
clients and dependents of the rich ; living on their 
favors, serving their purposes, the tools of their 
ambitions and their crimes against the people. 
Are there not parallels in America to-day? What 
of the myriads of the voters of New York, of 
Chicago, and of Philadelphia? Why is it that 
now as then, and here as there, the bigger the 
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city the more shameless the corruption, and ap- 
parently the more hopeless the attempt to stem 
the tide of political degradation? 

It is said, and it would seem to be true, that capi- 
tal, having already' discouraged farming in the 
West by the weight of taxation it has thrown upon 
the settlers in the form of interest, is seriously pro- 
posing to do the farming itself. The idea looks 
feasible. What the struggling farmer, clinging 
desperately to the land he had once hoped to 
make the home of his old age and the centre of 
his family, cannot do, the capitalist can do easily. 
He can — especially when he has joined with other 
capitalists in a Trust for the purpose — have all the 
newest machinery that will take the place both of 
men and horses. He can buy all the latest knowl- 
edge, and hire all the most competent service to 
reduce agriculture to a mere factory employment. 
He can make sure that he will get his produce 
carried to market, and not delayed till he is com- 
pelled to sell it at whatever price is offered. 
Above all, and most important and conclusive of 
all, he can join with other food-growing trusts, 
and can dictate the price at which the dealers in 
the cities and towns may sell to the people, and 
the people buy from the dealers. All this looks 
promising, and indeed it is not, as perhaps its 
originators may fondly believe, a brand new 
American idea. The thing has been done before. 
In effect it was done in Babylon, and Memphis, 
and in Rome, ages before America was dreamed of 
by civilized man. There were less machinery and 
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more slaves in the scheme then, to be sure, but 
the plan was the same in substance. It was the 
inevitable development of any civilization which 
encouraged the accumulation of riches on a large 
scale. The occupation of the country by a free 
people has at no time been found to be compati- 
ble with the existence of a small class — no matter 
by what name they are called, whether nobles, 
senators, or plain millionaires — in whose hands the 
wealth of the country has been allowed to accum- 
ulate to the exclusion of the great mass of the 
people. The wealth thus concentrated must have 
employment, or it is useless ; and when it seizes 
on the land the class of the free agriculturist is 
doomed, and with him is also doomed the pros- 
perity, and ere long the freedom, of the country. 
It may be said that in this way the most will be 
made of the land. It may be suggested that by 
this means the average of production will be in- 
creased, and more food produced for consump- 
tion by the millions who will more and more 
crowd the cities. It is not impossible — indeed, it 
is far from unlikely ; but if so, it must be at the 
fatal expense of the people. The saying that 
"the life is more than meat" was never more 
true than in this relation, and the life of a free 
people is a more important thing, a thousand 
times, than the vastness of the export of grain 
and pork, and the greatness of the profits, which 
only go to swell the riches of a class already far 
too rich for the safety and well-being of the peo- 
ple. The exports of a country may be increased 
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while its people are in no way benefited. The 
wealth of a nation may year after year seem to 
be growing greater while all the time the condi- 
tion of its citizens is growing worse. Such a re- 
sult has always in the past followed the degrada- 
tion of the land, and there is no reason why 
America in the twentieth century should prove 
any exception to a rule, so far of universal appli- 
cation. In other countries it has been degraded 
by ceasing to be the home of the people, and 
being made into the mere grain factory of the 
serf and the slave working for the absent rich 
man. Here it is proposed to substitute machin- 
ery for slaves, with a few wage-earning depend- 
ents to look after it, and if the scheme is car- 
ried out the results will be the same. Men, free 
men, will not be required on the American lands, 
and they will not thrive in the vast American 
cities. Here, as elsewhere, the degradation of 
the land of the people into another dollar-making 
factory for the rich will inevitably lead to the 
degradation of the nation, and to the loss of indi- 
vidual freedom. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Redemption of the People's Estate. 

There are only two ways in which, so far as 
human experience goes, great social and political 
abuses can be cured. We know them by the 
names of reform and revolution. The radical dif- 
ference between the two processes is that in re- 
form men set before themselves a change which 
they desire to bring about, and endeavor to find 
some method which will lead up to and bring it 
about; in revolution they rise in revolt against 
evils that have grown intolerable, and generally 
conclude that as matters cannot well be worse 
they will take their chance of what the future 
may bring. It follows that, as a rule, reform is 
a gradual and peaceable process, while revolution 
is sudden and violent. It need not be pointed 
out to reasonable men how greatly the former is 
to be preferred to the latter process for the re- 
moval of social evils. If there were a doubt; ex- 
perience would remove it. The world has ad- 
vanced by means of the reforms instituted 
deliberately by men. Again and again civiliza- 
tion, and nearly all that made life worth living, 
has nearly perished in the throes of violent revo- 
lution which timely reforms would have pre- 
vented. It is the element of time, however, that 
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is all-important. It is in the nature of all great 
abuses, whether social or political, to grow and 
strengthen with their growth ; and it is generally 
in their earlier stages only that they can be effec- 
tually dealt with by the gentler method of reform. 
Should these stages be allowed to pass it is too 
frequently the case that society at large is con- 
demned to suffer the penalty of its blindness or 
folly in the loss and destruction entailed by revo- 
lution. 

The evils that threaten the future of America 
are still in their earlier stages of growth. It is 
true that growth has been rapid beyond all for- 
mer experience, and the abuses which elsewhere 
have been the slow development of centuries have 
in this country shot up into rank and vigorous 
life in the course of little more than thirty years. 
The tyranny of capital in America, strange to 
say, is no older than this, and many of its most 
threatening developments are innovations of yes- 
terday. Strongly as organized wealth is already 
intrenched in the country; widespread as are its 
influences and its thousand means for defeating 
reform, it is not yet beyond the reach of the people 
if they are prepared to act firmly and without de- 
lay. To do this with effect, however, they must 
first make up their mind clearly what they want 
to do. Failing this the conflict will be too un- 
equal, for the enemies of the social and political 
well-being of America have no uncertainty as to 
their objects, and no hesitation as to the use of 
whatever methods may be needed to attain them. 
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These objects may be summed up under a single 
head — the supremacy of riches. The rule of cap- 
ital in America, and of necessity, of course, the 
irresponsible reign of the owners of the wealth of 
the nation, are the purposes of organized wealth to- 
day, and it is the fact of the singleness and defi- 
niteness of this purpose which accounts for the 
startling rapidity of the changes both social and 
political that have taken place within so short a 
time. 

To cope with a danger of this kind the objects 
of its opponents must be equally definite. If 
there is any doubt as to these, reform will of ne- 
cessity fail. If there is any desire to try half 
measures, and to go half-way on the path of re- 
form, it may as well be left unattempted. The 
result of a conflict must be either the triumph of 
wealth — that is, of the organized riches of the 
country in the hands of a few persons, and in the 
end, as it will turn out, of a very few — or the vic- 
tory of the principle that the accumulation of 
great and preponderating riches, being necessarily 
destructive of the general well-being of the peo- 
ple, must be so discouraged by legal enactments 
that it will become practically impossible. This 
object is of course open to the charge of being 
socialistic, and everything else which is most ab- 
horrent to the science of unlimited money-mak- 
ing, which goes by the name of political economy. 
That it is in a sense socialistic need not be denied, 
as every reform which aims at the benefit of society 
must be in some sense socialistic; that it runs 
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counter to the doctrines of political economy, or the 
principles of perfectly free trade in money-mak- 
ing, in the interests of the people at large, is its 
special claim to support. A more serious objec- 
tion than either of these will be that it is imprac- 
ticable. It will be said at once by those interested 
in things as they are, and as they hope that they 
will be if left to themselves, that the idea of any 
such reform is an idle dream, destructive to all 
national prosperity if it could be realized, but 
happily utterly impossible of realization. Twenty 
years ago such objections as these would have 
been so far valid that controversy upon the sub- 
ject must have become a mere conflict of opinion. 
Fortunately progress during the last twenty years 
has not been entirely one-sided. With the for- 
midable organization of wealth, and its aggressive 
action in this country against the liberties and 
well-being of the mass of the people, there has 
been going on elsewhere a series of experiments 
in exactly the opposite direction. We have seen 
something of what organized wealth has been at- 
tempting in this country in one direction, as we 
shall yet see it in others, and with what success; 
it may now be both interesting and instructive to 
see what has been done in the opposite direction 
by legislation, and how far it has proved effectual 
in the attainment of its objects. 

The experiments referred to have been made in 
the islands of New Zealand, a country inhabited 
by people of the same race, ppssessed of the same 
traditions of freedom and self-government as the 
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people of America, endowed with the fullest 
rights and machinery for managing their own 
affairs, and to some extent face to face with the 
same social problems that confront the people 
of this country. They have in no case been made 
hastily, or as the result of popular excitement or 
panic ; they have not been the effect of any revo- 
lutionary upheaval of society, and they have now 
been exposed to the test of experience for a time 
sufficiently long to enable us to judge fairly of 
their efficiency to bring about the changes aimed 
at, as well as of the results of those changes in 
the prosperity of the people as a whole. The 
facts most worthy of note in the New Zealand 
reforms are perhaps the moderation of the 
methods adopted by the reformers and at the 
same time their clear perception of the objects 
they had in view. It is not to be imagined, in- 
deed, that the experience of one country or peo- 
ple can be used by another without adaptation to 
its own special circumstances and conditions, and 
if it were possible it could hardly ever be desir- 
able. What may be adopted is rather the general 
principles and the general methods of action; 
what may undoubtedly be learned with advantage 
is the conditions objected to by the reformers, the 
objects which they set before them, and the de- 
gree of success that has attended their efforts. If 
we find that in any degree the conditions existing 
or threatening in New Zealand were like those 
which cause alarm in the minds of thoughtful 
persons in America at present, it cannot but be 
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instructive to find that they also caused alarm 
elsewhere among political thinkers. If we find 
that they set certain definite objects before them 
as the purposes to be aimed at with a view tc the 
public good in New Zealand, and have never 
swerved from the pursuit of those objects, we 
shall do well to consider whether we are prepared 
to agree with them in adopting the same general 
purposes, and to follow them with the same perti- 
nacity through evil as well as good report. If we 
are disposed to doubt whether such objects as 
seem to us desirable in the interests of society at 
large are really practicable, it cannot but be in- 
structive as well as interesting to inquire exactly 
what the results have been upon the welfare of a 
country in which the experiment has been made, 
and is now in operation. 

New Zealand, it is important to remember, is 
a very youn'g country. Its existence as a British 
colony does not yet extend back for sixty years, 
and its rapid development both in prosperity and 
population is scarcely thirty years old. To-day 
its population may be set down at 800,000 persons, 
of whom about 50,000 are natives of the Polyne- 
sian race, and 750,000 are Europeans, chiefly 
English and Scotch. The position of the islands, 
at a distance of twelve hundred miles from 
their nearest neighbor, Australia, and at al- 
most the farthest point possible from Europe, 
has the effect of rendering the country and its 
people self-contained, and perhaps unusually care- 
less of the received opinions of the rest of the 
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world upon social and political questions. This 
fact has been of the greatest assistance to the 
working out of the plans of its reformers, but it 
must also be recognized that it renders caution 
necessary before the results are accepted by na- 
tions differently situated as in all respects appli- 
cable to their own circumstances. As yet New 
Zealand is chiefly an agricultural and mining 
community, manufactures being almost entirely 
confined to the supply of the needs of her own 
people, and while both climate and land combine 
to make it probable that agriculture will always 
be the great source of the wealth of her people, it 
is evident that both in metals and other minerals 
the country is for its size unusually rich. Such 
then very briefly is the country in which within 
the past twenty years, and especially within the 
last fifteen, a series of experiments have been in 
progress second to none ever attempted by a civ- 
ilized country in their interest for the rest of the 
world. For America they should have a very 
special interest at present because they deal with 
conditions analogous to those which are more and 
more becoming the subject of anxious thought 
and speculation to a large and important section of 
Americans ; because they have been conducted by a 
people nearly related to Americans themselves, by 
means of institutions closely resembling their own ; 
and finally, because they have been worked out 
with that degree 01 patient persistency which must 
be imitated in this country if there is to be any 
large reform in social and political conditions. 
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The reformers of New Zealand set out with a 
definite principle but with no very definite pro- 
gramme to guide them on the path of reform. 
That principle was that in all legislation the in- 
terests of the people as a whole, and never those 
of a section of the people only, were to be consid- 
ered. It was the clear recognition of this prin- 
ciple that enabled them to disregard a hundred 
arguments brought against their proposals, and 
to run counter to a hundred old established preju- 
dices that have elsewhere become nearly matters 
of religious belief. Against this principle all the 
stock arguments in favor of the sacred interests 
of property held by the wealthy, and of the need 
above all things of conserving the interests of 
capital for the development of the country, beat 
with unavailing fury. The question was not how 
capital would be affected, but how the mass of 
the people, who there, as well as elsewhere, had 
little or no capital but the vigor of mind and body 
bestowed on them by nature, would be affected 
by any measure that was proposed. It was not 
a question of vested interests and legally acquired 
rights on the part of the few, but how far their 
continuance or recognition might be injurious to 
the many. To the argument that was hurled at 
the advocates of each new reform as it was pro- 
posed, that such legislation was madness because 
it would destroy confidence and drive away both 
capital and settlement, the answer was always 
ready: they were legislating for the prosperity 
of the people of New Zealand as a whole, and if 
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they could secure that both capital and settlers 
would follow. This is mentioned here because 
it is the key to the reform policy of New Zealand. 
On no other possible basis could it have been car- 
ried through; by no other argument whatever 
could it have justified itself in the eyes of a ma- 
jority of the people, who, like all people of Eng- 
lish origin, had a tendency to conservative views. 
There can be little doubt also that in this respect 
what was true of New Zealand will be found to 
be true of America. If any other consideration 
but that of the good of the people as a whole — 
of the artisan and the laborer, the peddler and the 
tramp, as much as of the merchant and the manu- 
facturer, the great land-owner, the railway king, 
and the millionaire — is allowed to enter into ques- 
tions of reform, the thing will prove a failure. 
That it did not prove a failure in New Zealand was 
mainly owing to the fact that the individual and 
not the class was considered ; that the interests of 
an owner of a hundred thousand acres of ground 
were no more considered than those of a would-be 
farmer who complained that he was shut out from 
obtaining accessible land on which to settle be- 
cause of the great owner's estate. 

The people of New Zealand began with the 
land. In that country they were not in danger 
of being misled, as the people of America have 
been, by the exaggerated idea that the country 
was so big that it was practically inexhaustible. 
Nobody told them that they could feed the whole 
world with the grain they could grow or the 
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animals they could fatten. The limits of New Zea- 
land, wide enough, indeed, for a large and well- 
to-do population, were not wide enough to lend 
themselves to any mischievous fallacies like these. 
A little bigger than Great Britain, but a little 
smaller than the British Islands, it was easy to 
calculate somewhere nearly the extent of the land 
fit for farming; a careful record kept year by 
year left no doubt on the subject of the real ca- 
pacity of the soil for production. It was mani- 
fest that the country was fertile beyond most 
countries, but it was not forgotten that it was 
still new. It was seen that crops could be grown 
on large areas with very trifling cultivation that 
doubled the returns obtained from the lands of 
the western States of America, but it was not 
supposed that it would continue under the same 
system. The first reforms in New Zealand were 
therefore directed to the land. It was concluded 
that, as the country was rich in soil and genial in 
climate, it was especially adapted for the support 
of a large, prosperous, and well-to-do population 
of farmers. It was also considered that the fact 
of the land being rich was an excellent reason 
why it should not be owned in large estates, which 
could not be necessary for the comfort of the own- 
ers, but rather in moderate and small farms that 
could be made the most of by men of small means, 
whose own labor, and that of their families, might 
be sufficient to do it justice. It may be worth 
while to notice that in these respects the case of 
New Zealand is precisely the same as that of the 
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best and richest lands of the western States of 
this country. 

The evil of large estates had begun early in 
New Zealand. From the first the islands were 
looked upon with special favor by a certain class 
of English capitalists — the same class, indeed, 
which has invested, it is said, large sums in great 
estates in the West — the class of English land- 
lords. As they were early in the field they as a 
rule obtained choice lands, situated near the ear- 
lier centres of population, and therefore the first 
to be increased in value by the increase of settle- 
ment. The settlement of native difficulties, which 
had done much to retard the country during the 
first thirty years of settlement, led to a greatly 
increased speculation in land after the year 1870, 
and it was at this point that the idea of reform 
first arose. The purpose of the party of reform 
was to prevent the continued acquisition of large 
properties by individuals, and the first step taken 
was that of curtailing the amount which any one 
purchaser might buy. This included corpora- 
tions as well as individuals, because there, as 
here, there was already seen the growing danger 
of the organized syndicate of wealth. A large 
part of the public lands were withdrawn at this 
time from absolute sale and reserved for perpet- 
ual lease at an annual rental, the amount of which 
was to be. read justed every twenty-one years by a 
new valuation, based on the value of the land ex- 
clusive of the improvements made by the tenants. 
It was also provided that lands still open for sale 
7 
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in the usual way should in no case be sold to the 
extent of more than three hundred and twenty 
acres to any one purchaser, nor should more land 
be sold to a single person than would make up 
three hundred and twenty acres with any land al- 
ready held by him. A check was in this way put 
upon the sale of public lands to large owners, and 
great encouragement was given to comparatively 
poor settlers to take land under the provisions for 
perpetual lease, which relieved them of the need 
of paying anything for the land in the first in- 
stance, beyond the interest on the price fixed by 
the government as its original value. The new 
arrangement, however, was manifestly no cure 
for the mischief already done by the sale of large 
estates to individuals and corporations, some of 
which were being held for the purpose of resale 
when the increase of population should have 
greatly increased land values, while others were 
intended to become family estates to be occupied 
by a tenantry, as in England. 

Neither of these purposes appeared to the party 
of land reformers in New Zealand calculated to 
be of benefit to the people at large. They were 
convinced that in the settlement of the country 
landlordism should as far as possible be discour- 
aged, or at least that the only landlord ought to 
be the nation, upon uniform terms for all hold- 
ers. They were convinced that no person should 
be in a position to make the land of the country 
a subject of mere speculation, or trade upon the 
increase of value likely to be given to it by the 
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increase of population. The simplest and most 
effectual way to discourage land speculation was, 
they concluded, to render it unprofitable. In a 
young and progressive country there seemed to 
be only one way in which this could be done: 
that of taking from the holders all the increased 
value of their land in advance by means of taxa- 
tion. This principle was deliberately adopted, in 
spite of a determined resistance on the part of all 
classes of the community interested in land spec- 
ulation, eight years ago, and has been in operation 
ever since. It was decided that, in the interests 
of the country and its people, special taxation 
ought to be levied on great estates for the express 
purpose of causing the owners to sell the land. 
It was not contended that in doing this no special 
burden was laid on one class more than another , 
on the contrary, it was boldly stated that as the 
class of great landholders were a danger to the 
future of the country, it was intended to place 
upon them such taxes as would remove them from 
that class. It need hardly be said that such a 
proposal was denounced, as at once unjust and 
suicidal, by those whom it was intended to affect. 
It was said to be a breach of faith with those who 
had bought and paid for the public land in good 
faith, believing that no attempt would afterward 
be made to deprive them of the benefits their 
foresight entitled them to. Threats were held 
out that if it were persisted in all foreign capital 
would be withdrawn from the country, and confi- 
dence would be so entirely destroyed that even 
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the colony as a whole would seek in vain to raise 
money in the English market. In spite of all 
this the reformers persevered with their policy. 

The new taxation took the form of a graduated 
land tax upon the value of freehold lands, exclu- 
sive of the value of improvements. No attempt 
was made to render it unduly oppressive, in proof 
of which it may be noted that the graduation did 
not take effect upon any land under the value of 
$25,000, in the hands of a single owner or corpora- 
tion. From that point it advances by regular in- 
creases upon each amount of $25,000, or any part 
of that sum. Thus the owner of land not exceed- 
ing $25,000 in value pays a tax of a little less than 
one cent on each dollar; for the next $25,000 
worth he pays the same with an addition of one- 
eighth ; for the third of one-quarter, and so on by 
successive increases of an eighth of the original 
tax. There were estates in New Zealand — as un- 
der a similar system there certainly would be very 
many in the West to-day — upon which this fell 
heavily, some of them being subject to three 
times the rate of taxation levied on the holders 
whose land was not worth more than the original 
$25,000. Nobody in New Zealand attempted to 
deny the inequality. It was the policy of the 
country deliberately expressed to render it une- 
qual, as a cure for what threatened to become a 
great social mischief. It was therefore no answer 
on the part of the land-owners who saw their 
prospective profits swept away, to appeal to jus- 
tice ; the reply was, that it was justice that de- 
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manded the step which had been taken — justice, 
that is to say, to the people at large, whose future 
was endangered by the policy of selfish aggran- 
dizement on the part of a very small class whose 
intention was to profit eventually by their neces- 
sities. 

There was still another evil to be provided 
against — the absentee land-owner. The policy 
of New Zealand was to encourage the settlement 
of people on the land, and not merely to encour- 
age people to invest money in its purchase, nor 
even to invest capital in its improvement while 
they remained at a distance. The absentee own- 
er was of all landholders the one most opposed 
by the reformers of New Zealand, on the ground 
that he could only mean to use the land as a mere 
investment for money, and not as a home. The 
absentees were always large holders in New Zea- 
land, and in very many cases they were compa- 
nies or syndicates. To provide for their case a 
special tax, called the absentee tax, was added to 
whatever tax the land was liable to under the 
more ordinary provisions of the statute, at the 
rate of twenty per cent upon the tax as levied, 
in the case of all owners not residing in the coun- 
try for three years or more before the annual as- 
sessment. This was made a special mark for hos- 
tile criticism, as it was declared that its effect 
must be to exclude foreign capital, and so to re- 
tard the development of the country's wealth. 
The answer of New Zealand was decisive: the 
policy of the country was, and is, to develop its 
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wealth just as quickly as it can be done by her 
own people, who will thus, she thinks, get the 
advantage of that wealth which would otherwise 
very largely go to strangers. Her party of re- 
form were not impressed with the benefits of 
large increases in the exports of the colony if the 
profits were to go to people in England. 

It cannot be denied that these sweeping reforms 
caused anxiety at first. The experiment was too 
novel to be free from risk, and it had too many 
interested opponents to want for hostile critics. 
The people of New Zealand waited for the prom- 
ised ruin, but nothing happened. The critics 
were surprised to find that confidence seemed to 
increase rather than diminish, and gradually 
dropped the subject. The country had not been 
ruined, after all. People who had money invested 
on mortgage or otherwise in New Zealand had 
not called it in to invest it, as the critics had said 
they would, in American railroads; immigration 
to the colony had not diminished, but appeared 
to increase , and even the attractions of new Aus- 
tralian and African gold-fields no longer checked 
the increase of population. One thing indeed had 
happened : there was a change in the land market. 
It was no longer so popular an investment for the 
speculator, and there was a marked willingness 
on the part of holders to sell. That which had 
been expected had happened, and the future 
profits of land held for a rise of value had been 
effectually discounted by the new legislation. 

One thing, however, it was felt was still wanted 
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to complete the reform aimed at by the people, 
and to insure that the land should be put to the 
best uses for the prosperity of the country. New 
Zealand could afford to wait until the natural 
operation of her taxation laws should finally dis- 
courage mere speculation in land values, but there 
was one class of landholder, including the own- 
ers of some of the largest and most valuable es- 
tates in the country, who were more difficult to 
reach. These were the purchasers of great fam- 
ily estates: the men who wished to establish a 
landed aristocracy in New Zealand, and to trans- 
plant the English landlord and tenant to the new 
country. These men were not holding the land 
as a mere speculation, and they were not so sen- 
sitive to the mere question of profit and loss as 
the land speculator. They knew that in all old 
countries the families that owned the land were 
practically the wealthy classes, and they would 
not readily forego the advantage which their early 
purchases had secured them even if taxation fell 
heavily upon them for the time. In some re- 
spects this class appeared to the reformers the 
most dangerous class of all. They owned, as a 
rule, not only the best lands but the best situated 
lands of the country. They occupied the country 
nearest the ports and the markets, and so they 
drove the settlers who were the special object of 
the reformers' solicitude to the less desirable dis- 
tricts. This difficulty also was met boldly by 
legislation. Nobody had a right to stand in the 
way of the policy that was for the social welfare 
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of the people at large ; this was the unalterable 
principle on which the party of reform had pro- 
ceeded, and it was equally applicable to the case 
of family estates. The law had already provided 
that no public land should be sold or leased to any 
one who was not prepared to settle on and culti- 
vate it, and not even to them in larger areas than 
three hundred and twenty acres to each pur- 
chaser ; it had provided that those who had already 
bought large estates, not with the intention of 
cultivating but of selling them again at a profit, 
should be deprived of the prospective profits by 
taxation, and so induced to sell them at once; it 
remained only to apply the same principle to 
large estates held by their owners till the people 
should be prepared to become their tenants. 

The last step in land reform consisted in apply- 
ing the principle of state landlordship to these 
lands, and so to save them from the evils of the 
private landlord system. All such lands are now 
liable to be resumed by the state as soon as they 
are required by the people ; the only provision in 
favor of the owner, beyond the provisions for 
compensation at the present value of the prop- 
erty, being that the homestead, with an area of a 
thousand acres surrounding it, may be reserved 
by him from any such sale. They can only be 
resumed upon the application of a sufficient num- 
ber of persons who declare their readiness to lease 
the land in perpetuity from the government at a 
rental equal to five per cent upon the price at 
which it shall be assessed by the compensation 
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court. The government is authorized to issue 
bonds of sufficient amount to defray the cost of 
such resumptions, and as these bonds bear inter- 
est at three and a half per cent a margin is left 
to cover the costs of surveys, roads, and adminis- 
tration, without casting a burden on the revenue. 
This statute has only been in operation during 
the last four years, but already under its provi- 
sions some thirty large estates have been resumed, 
in most cases without any struggle on the part of 
the holders, and divided up among hundreds of 
farmers, holding from one hundred up to three 
hundred acres as perpetual tenants of the people, 
at a fixed rental of five per cent on the actual 
cost of the property. It is but a few months ago 
that one such property was taken under the valu- 
ation of a court at a cost of a million and a half 
of dollars, and having been surveyed into small 
farms has already been divided among resident 
farmers, who with their families number nearly 
a thousand souls. 

Space will not permit any attempt to go into 
the details of this or any other of the statutes by 
which the legislature of New Zealand has endeav- 
ored to do substantial justice to the people with- 
out doing any real injustice to the classes who 
had begun the seizure, under the sanction of law, 
of the people's inheritance. In no instance was 
any attempt made to deprive them of what they had 
expended ; in none was it proposed to take from 
them the profits they had already made by their 
transactions. What has been done has only been 
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this : to put a limit to the injury which was being 
done to the people under cover of laws for which 
the people themselves had been in the past re- 
sponsible. To a certain extent the people of New 
Zealand are the sufferers by the transaction, be- 
cause they pay for increased values created, not 
by the purchasers of the land but by themselves ; 
but they do so willingly. By giving the great 
landholders money or government bonds they 
feel that they avoid the danger of making indi- 
viduals the scapegoats for social and political 
sins that have been their own, and thus they con- 
sider they gain a moral advantage greater by far 
than the sacrifice they make. 

The question which remains is the crucial one : 
What has been the result of all these experi- 
ments? That they have been made in defiance 
all the maxims of political economists goes with- 
out saying. That they have utterly ignored the 
accepted axioms of what is called "business" 
in America is at least equally evident ; but after 
all the important question is, How has it turned 
out so far, and what are its indications for the 
future? The New Zealand reforms have kept no 
terms with capital. They have utterly ignored 
the claims of the possessors of wealth to obtain 
any advantage by reason of their wealth over the 
poor man in dealing with the land of the country, 
which belongs equally to all. In the first place, 
the reply must be that they have answered their 
purpose to an extent which is surprising. They 
have turned the tide of population, which ten 
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years ago was setting toward the towns, toward 
the country ; they have increased yearly the num- 
ber of holdings of agricultural lands in that 
time by upward of sixty per cent; they have 
brought about a condition of things whereby, in- 
stead of one man in four being the holder of 
farming land, as was the case ten years ago, the 
proportion to-day is little short of one out of 
every two adult male persons in the country. 
The town populations are increasing, but not so 
fast as the country population, in New Zealand, 
in spite of the hasty declarations that the spirit 
of the age and the instincts of civilization are 
necessarily driving population into cities. But, 
it may be said, this does not prove that it is a 
success in the full sense of the word. It may be 
asserted that any such attempts to interfere with 
the natural progress of events can only end in 
financial as well as political disaster; or it may 
be admitted that a policy which would largely do 
away with poverty, even while it impeded the 
realization of great wealth, would have advantages 
for a nation, and yet it may be questioned whether 
there is yet any sufficient evidence that it is feas- 
ible. It will be recognized that these are argu- 
ments which it is impossible fully to meet. No 
experience can be so conclusive that it is not pos- 
sible to imagine it falsified by future events ; no 
evidence can be imagined so conclusively satis- 
factory that it may not be doubted by those 
whose interests are opposed to its conclusions. 
There are, however, some familiar tests by 
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which Americans are accustomed to gauge their 
own and their neighbors' prosperity, and to these 
New Zealand can appeal as proving that the ef- 
fect of her experiments in reform have not been 
injurious to her prosperity. She can refer to her 
statistics to show that her population has increased 
more rapidly since her reforms were adopted ; she 
can refer to her trade and the value of her ex- 
ports to show that her policy of small farms has 
at least coincided with a great increase in her 
production; she can point to the increased sav- 
ings of her people, and the general comfort and 
well-being of her inhabitants, all of which have 
kept pace with the progress of reform. 

New Zealand does not, indeed, boast a record 
of hundreds of thousands of immigrants flocking 
to her shores in a single year like America ; but 
yet her population is added to year by year by the 
arrival of the class of people she wants, almost 
all from Great Britain, and in nearly every case 
possessed of some little capital to assist them in 
beginning life in a new country. At the end of 
1887 her population was but 600,000; by the end 
of 1897 it had increased by one-fourth part, to 
750, 000 persons of European race. And the people 
had not been idle or ill-employed meanwhile. 
The numbers of farm holdings had increased by 
sixty-one per cent; the cultivated lands from 
seven to eleven millions of acres. The exports of 
the country, which in 1887 had shown an average 
of $54 for every inhabitant when there were but 
600,000, had increased to more than $65 per head 
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when there were 750,000. Within that ten years 
the people's money deposited in savings banks 
had increased from twelve and a half million dol- 
lars to nearly thirty millions, and the provision 
made by the people by way of life insurance had 
increased by nearly fifty per cent. 

The record is one of progress — a progress never 
sensational, but never slow, and nowhere irregular. 
It is true that the numbers of the people had ad- 
vanced but twenty-one per cent in ten years; but 
it is also true that the condition of the people, as 
shown by their realized wealth, had improved by 
fully twice as great a percentage as its numbers. 
The country had grown richer, not in human 
beings alone — and such an increase is far from an 
unmixed advantage to any country, irrespective 
of the character of the new population — but in the 
food produced from the land ; in the sheep, cattle, 
and horses they owned ; in the money they had 
saved for their old age, and the substantial comfort 
they enjoyed in the mean time. The significance 
of the change can be easily understood. It means 
that not the few rich but the many comparatively 
poor have been the gainers by the policy of New 
Zealand in the first ten years of its existence. It 
indicates — or seems to indicate — that the rush of 
population into crowded cities is no necessary part 
of progress, or of the increase of the wealth and 
the productive power of a people, but rather a 
counsel of despair and a sign of decay. 

It is for the people of America to consider how 
far these things may serve as a lesson fbr them. 
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They represent a national policy really based on 
the equal rights of all the people,"and really aimed 
at the equal welfare of all without that respect for 
classes which is more and more becoming the 
characteristic, and the curse, of the policy of 
America. They represent also — and this must 
not for a moment be forgotten — a policy utterly 
foreign to the existing feelings, prejudices, and 
habits of the people of America ; a policy which 
does its best to discourage the heaping up of 
riches and the amassing of millions; a policy 
which may prove inconsistent with becoming the 
great manufacturing nation of the world, and 
which will not lend itself to luxury, idleness, and 
so-called refinement in any class of the commu- 
nity to the detriment of any other. Unless the 
people of America are prepared to face such 
changes in their ideals as these, there is nothing 
for them in the example of New Zealand. The 
policy, of the nation cannot serve two masters. It 
must either, as now, lend itself to the purposes of 
the monopolist, the trust promoter and the million- 
aire — with their political equivalents, the ward- 
heeler, the machine politician, and the corrupt 
boss — or it must give itself unreservedly to the 
interests of the people, to their social well-being 
and elevation, and to their political emancipation 
from a system which, under the outward forms of 
liberty and self-government, is both degrading 
and enslaving the masses of the people to the 
actual level of many a country which they are 
taught to look upon with contempt. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE TAXATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Pew things are less popular than taxation, and 
perhaps nothing is more generally connected in 
the mind of the people with the idea of a burden 
than payments demanded from the individual 
citizen to defray the expenses of government. 
This is probably true of all countries, and it is 
certainly not less characteristic of Americans than 
of other civilized nations. So true is it indeed 
that it is common to find a wholly different code 
of honor and morality applied to the attempts of 
individuals and classes of the community to escape 
payment of their share of public taxes from that 
which would be regarded as allowable, or any- 
thing short of disgraceful, in any other business 
transaction whatever. Yet it requires but little 
reflection to arrive at the conclusion that taxes, 
fairly imposed and levied and properly expended, 
are no more open to the discredit of being burden- 
some to the citizen than many other things which 
no reasonable man complains of as a hardship. 
If men are to live in a condition of association at 
all, it is an obvious necessity of their personal 
safety and well-being that they should be gov- 
erned. If they are to be governed at all it is evi- 
dent that the process must cost money, and that 
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those who receive the benefits ought to bear the 
expense. This is no hardship, nor ought it to be 
felt as a burden, any more than the cost of sup- 
porting a family. It is true that both involve 
some exertion ; that both, it may be, involve some 
sacrifice of purely selfish wishes; but in both 
cases it is but the necessary application of the 
principle of a reasonable payment for advantages 
and benefits received. Why, then, is the feeling 
so widespread, particularly in America, that taxa- 
tion is a burden so onerous that it is no disgrace 
to evade it by every means in men's power? 

Two explanations only appear possible. It may 
be that the people are called upon to pay much 
more than they receive value for ; or it may be 
felt that the taxation is unfairly levied, or that its 
weight is divided unequally between the rich and 
the poor. Either of these reasons would account 
for the popular estimate of taxes as a burden 
which is certainly not less prevalent in America 
than in other countries, in spite of the fact that 
it is the boast of the people that they tax them- 
selves under a political system which gives an 
equal power to the poor and the rich. 

Dealing first with the suggested explanation 
that the American objection to taxes is that they 
are too heavy in proportion to the benefits to be 
derived from them, we find ourselves met on the 
very threshold by the well-worn assertion that of 
all civilized nations the people of America are the 
most cheaply governed, and the American tax- 
payer the man who pays the smallest taxes of any. 
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Before going further it may be desirable to give 
this popular statement a few moments' considera- 
tion. The assertion has been so often made, and 
so widely copied by American writers and speak- 
ers, that it would be no easy matter to say who 
had the honor of originating a fallacy which has 
been responsible for much mischief. Venerable 
as the statement has now become by much repeti- 
tion, it is necessary in this place to give it an em- 
phatic denial. America may be well-governed — 
it is not necessary for the moment to enter upon 
so wide a question — but there can be no reason- 
able doubt that, as compared with other nations, 
she is not cheaply governed. Duplicate govern- 
ments, it need scarcely be pointed out, could not, 
in the very nature of things, be expected to be 
economical governments. The method by which 
writers and speakers have succeeded in convinc- 
ing the American people that the unexpected has 
happened to them in this matter has been simply 
this : that they have assumed, or pretended, that 
the national taxation of America bore the same 
relation to the taxes of the people that national 
taxation bears in other countries. The fiction is 
transparent, and .but for long-continued misrepre- 
sentation of facts need hardly be pointed out to 
any intelligent American. 

The truth is that every part of this country and 
every one of its citizens is of necessity subject 
to a double code of laws, which are enforced by a 
double set of administrators. This is not the case 

in any other civilized country to anything like the 
8 
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same extent. It is the price paid for a federal 
form of government — a price which, it is needless 
to say, may not be excessive, but which is cer- 
tainly not lessened by denying its existence. As 
a simple matter of fact it is costly. It has been 
the custom to turn to Great Britain for a com- 
parison in this matter, and it may be well to fol- 
low the practice and see how it works out when 
fairly dealt with. The taxes paid last year to 
the federal treasury by the people of America 
amounted as nearly as possible to $5.20 for every 
inhabitant of the country; those paid into the 
treasury of Great Britain amounted, as nearly as 
can be estimated, to $12.50 for every inhabitant 
of the British islands. The usual practice of 
American writers has been to leave the matter 
there — adding perhaps a few words of apprecia- 
tion of their good fortune in having their lot cast 
in a country so rich and yet so economical. As a 
simple inquiry into facts is the object we have in 
view we must go a little farther. 

It is necessary to remind American readers that 
there are no state governments in Great Britain. 
There is indeed nothing between the people and 
the central government except municipal govern- 
ments in the cities and larger towns, and a very 
simple form of county governments for a very 
few purposes, mainly of road-making, in the 
counties. The central government manages 
nearly everything which can properly be called 
government in Great Britain, as in nearly all 
European countries, and in this respect it is not 
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only unlike, but the very reverse, of the federal 
Government at Washington. In America the 
country is not governed by the Government which 
receives and spends the tax of $5. 20 levied upon 
every man, woman, and child in this country. It 
has nothing, while the English Government has 
nearly everything, to do with the actual govern- 
ment of the people at home. All the real cost of 
governing the American people — their legislation, 
administration, their officials, their state militia, 
education, justice, and a score of other public de- 
partments, maintained, not for the country as a 
whole, but for each of the fifty States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union separately — has to be paid 
for, and is paid for, by the taxation of the people, 
in addition to the $5. 20 per head paid into the 
federal treasury. It is no exaggeration to say 
that none of these things, and nothing correspond- 
ing to these enormously expensive departments 
of American government, are paid for by the tax- 
payers of Great Britain in addition to the $12.50 
of their annual taxation. It is not easy to esti- 
mate the amount of the state and territorial taxa- 
tion of America, but from the data that can be 
arrived at in the case of a few of the States it 
would seem to be a moderate computation that 
would add to the taxes paid to the national revenue 
an additional $7 or $8 per head for the expendi- 
ture on the actual government of the people by 
the States. In this way we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the ordinary government of the Ameri- 
can people costs fully as much as that of the peo- 
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pie of Great Britain, and consequently a good deal 
more than that of countries like France, Germany, 
and Russia, in spite of their huge standing armies 
and costly institutions. 

On the other hand it is impossible to deny that 
the taxation of the people of America for local 
and municipal purposes is a good deal greater 
than similar taxation in Great Britain, or in any 
other European county. Last year the city, 
town, and county rates and taxes of Great Britain 
amounted to a little short of $3 per head on the 
entire population, while in the same year the 
municipal rates levied in one hundred of the 
larger cities of America came to a sum of up- 
ward of $2 per head on every inhabitant of this 
country, whether a resident in town or country. 
If to the rates levied in the one hundred cities 
enumerated we should add the municipal rates of 
more than five hundred which were not included, 
and if to these were added the rates of the little 
towns, the villages, and the counties of America, 
we should find that the local and municipal rates 
and taxes of this country swelled the total taxa- 
tion of the people to at least $17 per head — a 
greater amount than is paid by the people of any 
Euopean country whatever. 

It has been necessary to say so much as this 
to remove a false impression, long current in 
America, which can have no better result than 
that of obscuring the question why it is that the 
people of America are apparently more impatient 
of the taxation which they are at least supposed 
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to lay upon themselves than any other self -tax- 
ing community. But if it is true that the Ameri- 
can people are subject to heavy taxation, is this 
the reason why the burden is impatiently borne, 
and why most people think it allowable to evade 
it if they can? It can hardly be supposed that 
it is. Up to this time, at any rate, the average 
citizen has supposed himself to be comparatively 
fortunate in having less to pay than his neigh- 
bors, and on the whole he has had more money in 
hand to pay it with. Wages and salaries have 
hitherto been higher in America than in any 
European country. Even if living has also been 
more costly, money has come more freely into the 
hands of the ordinary man, while it has neces- 
sarily run more quickly through his fingers. In 
this, therefore, there is no explanation of the dis- 
satisfaction that is felt. 

Does it then arise from a conviction that the 
weight of taxation falls on the wrong shoulders ; 
that the rich escape, and the burden is borne by 
the poor? It is manifest that a government which 
is honest and fairly conducted is a benefit to every 
citizen, but it is equally evident that it benefits 
them in different degrees. Each citizen obtains 
— or should obtain — protection for his life, his 
liberty, and all he owns as property; and for this 
protection he should make return in kind. His 
life should be at the service of his country ; his 
freedom should be devoted unreservedly to its 
service; his property also, so far as it may be 
needed, should be at its disposal as fully at least 
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as either of the others. Property indeed stands 
in a special relation to society, because it is in 
almost every case the gift of society to the individ- 
ual owner. The community does not bestow life, 
but at the best only makes life better worth liv- 
ing ; it does not bestow liberty, but rather regu- 
lates, and in some respects even limits its exer- 
cise ; but realized wealth is absolutely the gift of 
society, which alone makes it possible to hold it. 
Wealth, therefore, is justly liable to contribute to 
the needs of society for all purposes of good 
government, in proportion to its amount, on the 
double ground that it is the gift of society, and 
that it is the main cause of the expense of gov- 
ernment. 

Does, then, realized wealth pay the cost of gov- 
ernment in America ? It will be found that the 
honest answer to this question is enough to ex- 
plain the widely spread feeling of tax oppression 
that prevails. And first, as to federal taxation — 
the $5.20 which the people have been told repre- 
sents taxation in America. This mainly arises 
from two sources — customs duties and excise 
duties. Customs duties are levied on foreign 
goods, imported because the people wish to buy 
them ; excise duties are levied on goods produced 
in the country, which experience has shown that 
the people will not do without. In 1898 the 
customs duties realized $150,000,000, while the 
excise duties, levied on spirits, beer, and tobacco, 
amounted to $168,000,000, out of a total federal 
revenue of about $405,000,000, — in other words 
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considerably more than three-fourths of the whole. 
Out of a total sum of $5.20 per head of taxation, 
fully $4 per head was got by increasing the price 
of goods brought into the country from abroad to 
the people who bought them, and the price of 
spirits, beer, and tobacco, produced in the coun- 
try to the people who used them. The remain- 
der was chiefly obtained from the post-office, to 
which all classes in America largely contribute. 

Of the three classes of revenue received at 
Washington the internal revenue, which repre- 
sented $2. 23 out of the $5. 20, was paid by the peo- 
ple who drank the spirits and beer or used the 
tobacco. The question, Who were those people? 
need only be asked to receive a ready reply. They 
did not belong to the wealthy class, but to the 
comparatively poor. For the purposes of the 
present inquiry, it is manifestly unimportant 
whether the use of these things is good or bad ; 
the important fact is that they are used, for the 
most part, by the poorer classes, and that from 
them was drawn $168,000,000 of the federal rev- 
enue. The people who contributed it were chiefly 
the people whose labor was hard and exhausting; 
the people who had poor homes and few comforts ; 
those who had little other society than that which 
they obtained at the saloon, and scarcely any 
other luxury than the tobacco they used. It was 
not the millionaire, but the clerk, the store man, 
the mechanic, and the laborer who paid these 
taxes, and who could least afford to pay them. 

And what then is the fact respecting the customs 
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revenue, which last year yielded about $150,000,- 
000 to the federal revenue? Is not this, it may 
be asked, at least, paid by the rich? The idea that 
it is so is common, and yet no delusion can be 
more complete. It is not the rich but the poor 
man who in the end pays the customs. While 
this is true in most countries, it is more absolutely 
true in America than anywhere else. The Ameri- 
can tariff is essentially a manufacturer's tariff; 
that is to say, it is framed so as either to shut out 
or greatly to raise the price of all imported goods 
that can be made in America, upon an average 
nearly one-third beyond the price at which they 
could have been otherwise imported and sold. 
This is said to be done for the sake of the Ameri- 
can workman, and its object is said to be to give 
him employment and to prevent his wages being 
lowered ; its real purpose is to enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturers to raise the prices at which 
they sell their goods to the American people. 

The tariff taxes a large proportion of imported 
goods, but especially goods on which labor has 
been expended largely in the countries from which 
they come. Its effect is to increase their cost to 
the importer on an average about one-third ; so 
that an article which may have been bought in 
Prance, Germany, or England for one dollar costs 
when landed in America at least $1.25, besides 
the cost of bringing it from the country in which 
it was bought. The importing merchant, of 
course, has to pay the duty as well as the freight 
and other charges ; but equally of course he passes 
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those charges on, with the addition of interest on 
his outlay, to the storekeeper who buys the goods. 
By the time the goods have reached the store- 
keeper they have almost certainly cost from $1.40 
to $1.45 for each dollar originally spent in their 
purchase, and this with the usual profit of the 
storekeeper, which would be equally charged on 
American goods, becomes the price to the buyer 
in America. The effect of this increase in the 
cost of foreign goods differs to some extent ac- 
cording to the character of the goods to which it 
applies. In the case of very fine and costly fabrics 
and other articles the cost is advanced by at least 
the amount of the duty, but the goods are still 
imported. There has been no diminution in the 
imports of fine silks, diamonds, and similar goods, 
all of which come under the head of luxuries, and 
are purchased, as a rule, by the wealthy. The 
commoner goods, on the other hand, have been 
very largely shut out of the market ; and of course 
the commoner class of goods are the goods bought 
by at least ninety-nine out of a hundred buyers — 
the people who are poor, or at least who are not 
rich. The result is that while the rich people can 
still buy what they want, from whatever country 
it comes, the poorer people are obliged to buy 
the goods produced in the country. 

The manufacturers and producers of various 
kinds in America have thus the market for the 
goods required by the mass of the people all to 
themselves, and they can and do add to the price 
of what they produce a large proportion of the 
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amount of duty that would have been paid upon 
it under the tariff had they been imported. As 
the goods thus raised in price by the action of the 
tariff enormously exceed in their total value the 
goods that are imported and pay duty, it follows 
that the people who pay the advanced price for 
the American produced goods pay a sum of 
money immensely in excess of all that is collected 
through the custom house, not one cent of which 
they need have paid had there been no customs 
duties imposed. They do not indeed pay any 
very large share of the $150,000,000 collected 
under the tariff — perhaps not half of it — because 
most of it is paid by the wealthy class of the com- 
munity; but they do pay really into the hands of 
that very class, in the form of advanced prices on 
what they must and do buy of home produced 
goods, very many times that amount in each year. 
Who, then, let the people ask themselves, pay the 
customs duties that go to fill the federal treasury 
of America? The importer pays them, and passes 
them on ; the storekeeper pays them in turn, and 
he also passes them on ; the people who are rich 
buy perhaps half the goods, and so pay half the 
duties, but as they are the people whose money 
forms the capital of manufacturing trusts, of coal 
trusts, of railroad trusts, they — more fortunate 
than the merchant and the shopkeeper — have re- 
ceived the amount of the duties in advance, ten 
times told, from the people who are not rich, and 
who can pass it on to nobody. 

Thus it is no exaggeration to say that the federal 
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revenue is paid by the mass of the people, and 
not by the wealthy class of the people. The 
burden of the federal taxation falls, not on the 
shoulders of those who are chiefly benefited, not 
on those best able to bear it, but on those of 
the non- wealthy classes, who pay not out of their 
abundance but out of their poverty. Is it any 
wonder that this taxation passed on, and multi- 
plied in passing from the rich to the compara- 
tively or absolutely poor, is felt to be a burden? 

And if this is true of the federal taxation, what 
is there to say of the state and the municipal taxa- 
tion? These are raised mainly by taxes on what 
is called real estate — that is to say, lands and 
houses — or upon personal estate, which is sup- 
posed to include all other realized wealth which 
is not invested in houses and lands ; or finally by 
licences given by the State or municipality to do 
certain things, such as carrying on a hotel or 
keeping a saloon for the sale of liquor. Upon 
whom, let us ask again, does the burden of these 
taxes fall? Upon the rich class that owns the 
wealth, or the poor that does not? So far as the 
taxes on personal property go it must be admitted 
that the intention is a fair one. The man who 
owns shares in the stock of a company or a trust ; 
the man who has lent money on bonds and mort- 
gages bearing interest ; the man who has a palace 
full of works of art that are almost priceless, or 
has his warehouses filled with goods waiting to 
be sold — all of these men have ample means to 
pay any taxes the State may need, and it is but 
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just that receiving, as they do, so much from the 
State, they should return a part of it. Unfortu- 
nately they pay as little as possible ; unfortunately 
it is here, more perhaps than anywhere else, that 
we find the evidence of the low morality which 
attaches to the payment of taxes. Nobody, it is 
said, admits that he owns any personal property 
which can be concealed; nobody dreams of ad- 
mitting that it is worth nearly as much as the low- 
est price he would sell it for. As a consequence 
taxes on personal property are largely failures in 
America. It is exceptionally hard to discover in 
what State the personality of a rich man is, and 
the wealthier classes have become adepts in con- 
cealing their property and experts in denying the 
truth as to its value. 

The great weight of state and municipal taxa- 
tion throughout America therefore falls, in one 
form or another, on real property — that is, on the 
buildings in which the people live, on the places 
in which they carry on their work, and on the 
land on which these buildings stand. There are 
perhaps forty dwellings for one place of business, 
therefore the burden of the taxes falls upon the 
buildings in which the people live and the land 
on which they are built. It is impossible to as- 
certain exactly the amount of this taxation over 
the whole country, but judging from available 
data, and making every allowance possible for 
errors, it would appear that it reaches an annual 
total of more than $500,000,000, or something 
like $7 per head on the whole population. Who, 
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then, let us ask once more, pays this? The rich 
men who own the land in the towns and cities, or 
the poor men who live in the houses and pay the 
rents? The wealthy men and corporations who, 
by means of mortgages, hold the farmer in the 
hollow of their hand and reap the fruits of his 
labor, or the struggling farmer and settler who 
considers himself fortunate when he can feed and 
clothe himself and 6is family and yet have enough 
besides to pay his heavy interest? Once more the 
question answers itself: it is the poor man, in 
town or in country, who really pays the tax. 
Does anybody doubt that to the interest on his 
money invested in land and houses the landlord 
adds the amount of his taxes in the rent he gets 
from the tenant? Does any one suppose it is the 
wealthy owner of great properties who supports 
the city expenditure, and not the clerk, the artizan, 
and the laborer who find a wretched shelter in his 
tenement-houses ? 

It is hardly necessary to mention the licenses. 
Not the great hotels but the corner saloons are 
the sources of this income ; not the places where 
the rich find palace-like accommodation in the 
cities, but the poor men's clubs, where the me- 
chanic and the laborer get their glass of adulter- 
ated beer, contribute the great sum in license fees 
that goes to support the municipal expenditure of 
the towns and States of the country. It is the 
people — not the hundreds of rich people, but the 
millions of the poor, or at best of the struggling 
classes of the nation — who bear the burden, and 
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it is little wonder they find it a heavy one. They 
have been told indeed that it is light compared 
with the burdens of others; but if this were as 
true as it is the reverse, it would benefit them 
little, while the weight galls their own shoulders. 
They have been assured that they get better 
wages than the workers of other nations, and that 
they are better fed and clothed than industrial 
workers elsewhere. They have not been told — 
though it is the truth — that the extra wages go 
back again into the money bags of the wealthy 
class, who, having already arranged that the cloth- 
ing and the lodging shall return them in propor- 
tion to the extra wages, are now, under the name 
of trusts, arranging that food and heat and light, 
and every necessary of human well-being, shall 
pay them such a tribute as shall secure the return 
of all the balance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PROFITABLE TAXATION. 

Is it then possible to impose taxation of such a 
kind or in such a way that instead of a burden 
it may become a source of benefit and advantage 
to organized society? Properly understood the 
question answers itself. It must be possible, as 
certainly as it is possible to impose upon ourselves 
any other expenditure for useful and necessary 
purposes which shall yield a good return. If in- 
deed taxes are unfairly imposed, as they are in 
this country at present, so that they fall, either' 
directly or indirectly, chiefly upon the classes 
least able to pay them, then it is evident that they 
can be in no sense profitable to the nation, or to 
any part of it. If, after they have been paid, they 
are wasted upon extravagant, and still more upon 
corrupt and dishonest administration, it is once ' 
more evident that instead of a profit they become 
a loss to the nation, through the encouragement 
which they are the means of giving to all that is 
worst and most dangerous to the liberties and 
well-being of the people as a whole. But if, on 
the contrary, the taxation is fairly distributed so 
that the persons and the classes who at once re- 
ceive the most direct benefits from the expendi- 
ture of the revenue and have the largest amount 
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of realized wealth at their disposal are made 
to pay in proportion to those benefits and that 
wealth, taxation need be no burden to the com- 
munity. 

Nor is this the whole. There are many condi- 
tions of society in which, so far from being an 
evil, taxation may be converted into an important 
instrument for good to the community in the 
gradual correction of abuses that have been al- 
lowed, under a system of defective legislation, to 
creep into society and undermine the well-being 
of the nation. Many such evils have already 
shown themselves in America. In many direc- 
tions the laws and traditions of the country that 
have grown up during the nineteenth century 
have established and fostered the growth of the 
money monopoly of the country, so that in a 
country in which a century ago it was proposed 
to establish an ideal community, in which equal- 
ity, at least of opportunity, should exist per- 
manently, in which liberty in the full sense of the 
word should be enthroned, and in which the 
brotherhood of men should be fully recognized, 
each one of those great ideals has been effectually 
destroyed. Already it is no exaggeration to say 
that in America distinctions of class and of op- 
portunity are nearly as definite as they are to-day 
in countries where such evils have been the growth 
of thousands of years, and, what is even more 
alarming, that while in older countries these dis- 
tinctions and disabilities are yearly losing their 
hold, in this country they are increasing year by 
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year. Already it has become a truth, which can- 
not honestly be denied, that liberty in the full 
sense of the term no longer exists for the mass of 
the people. They are at liberty to vote, indeed, 
on a system which renders them practically the 
puppets of the men who pull the strings and sup- 
ply the money ; they are at liberty to buy and to 
sell on the terms dictated to them by the rich men 
and wealthy trusts that control every market, and 
at the prices that suit their interests ; they enjoy 
the privilege of younger brotherhood, and may 
work for the class that holds the money power on 
such terms as they approve, or, if they prefer it, 
they may starve. 

In taxation there is not indeed a cure, but a 
means that may be made to assist in bringing 
about a cure for evils such as these. A century 
has been enough to implant deeply in the body 
of the American nation the social disease of which 
these are some of the symptoms; it may take 
another century to undo the mischief that has 
been done, and no single instrument will suffice to 
effect the operation necessary to restore a healthy 
condition. The position of things to-day is that 
in America not liberty, nor equality, nor brother- 
hood is enthroned : it is the dollar who is king, 
and those who as a class have during' the last 
generation been grasping the money bags of the 
country more and more tightly and exclusively 
are his advisers and executive. And the rule of 
King Dollar is no constitutional monarchy; his 
executive is not to be put out of power by any 
9 
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simple vote of a legislature, nor are its oppressions 
to be put an end to by an appeal to any court. 
No Czar was ever so much an autocrat as King 
Dollar; no favorite of an absolute monarch ever 
had so secure a tenure of power as his executive. 
In other countries, and in past ages, kingly fa- 
vorites have maintained their power by exercis- 
ing their patronage, and bribing their opponents 
when they grew powerful and threatening. They 
have gained the control of armies; they have 
packed legislatures with their creatures and ad- 
herents; they have seated their friends and sym- 
pathizers in the courts, that should have been 
courts of justice. There are none of these things 
beyond the power, and there is not one beyond 
the will of the cabinet of King Dollar to-day, and 
here. How many opponents of the trusts have 
withdrawn their opposition within the last ten 
years in America? How many writers who have 
exposed, lawyers who have denounced, men of 
limited capital who have attempted to struggle 
against them, have suddenly retired from the field 
and abandoned the fight, for no apparent reason, 
but usually with great apparent profit? Who are 
the men whose friends become generals, colonels, 
and majors in the army of America? Who fill the 
seats in the Senate; who are nominated to the 
judicial bench by the President, or are placed on 
the party tickets for election by the bosses? It 
is needless to answer the question : it is one which 
each citizen can answer for himself. 

Not one alone, but many weapons must be 
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wielded in any successful and peaceable contest 
with a despotism such as realized wealth in the 
hands of a class has already become in this coun- 
try, and among these the weapon of taxation is an 
important one. It is important because it can be 
readily applied to certain abuses that lie near the 
root of the power, present and prospective, of 
the great organized money class. It is also im- 
portant because it is a weapon more easily used, 
and with effects more readily comprehended by 
the average voters of this country than many 
others. On the other hand it is a weapon to be 
employed with judgment and discretion. It is 
also one the limits of whose operation are definite 
and restricted by various causes. 

In nearly every civilized country, and in most 
periods of history it has been recognized that land 
was the easiest and most natural subject of taxa- 
tion. Apart from all reasoning and dissertation 
mankind seems always instinctively to have felt 
that the possessors of so essential a thing as the 
land of a country were likely to bet specially able, 
and ought to be made specially liable, to bear the 
public burdens. It was thus that in the Middle 
Ages, when European society was undergoing its 
process of reconstruction, the feudal system recog- 
nized that the men to whom the lands of each 
country were granted should in return take upon 
them the chief burdens of the state. They were 
to provide for the defence of the country ; they 
were to supply for the most part its judicial needs ; 
they were to do whatever might be necessary for 
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local government and for the relief of the desti- 
tute. It was only the growth of town populations 
that altered this original and primitive arrange- 
ment, and gradually, by force of custom, absolved 
the so-called owners of the land from the condi- 
tions on which alone they had originally been al- 
lowed to monopolize it. The instinctive feeling, 
however, remained that there was a peculiar 
propriety in making the land the subject of taxa- 
tion, and the people who enjoy its advantages as 
owners those who should largely bear the burdens 
of the state and the cost of government. To this 
instinctive feeling — based as it manifestly is upon 
a just conception of the unique importance and 
value of land to human beings — may be largely 
attributed the wide acceptance of the views and 
proposals of the late Henry George, not only in 
this but in other civilized countries. He had, in 
fact, done little more than formulate and defend 
a sentiment which was almost as old as civilization 
itself, and carried with it the moral approval of 
thoughtful men. 

Every modern community of Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple owes much to Henry George, if it were only 
because he has stated more fully and explained 
more clearly the grounds of justice and expedi- 
ency upon which land taxation rests. Few writers 
have ever stated so fully and fairly an economic 
doctrine of world-wide application in a manner so 
little calculated to arouse avoidable opposition, 
or so well calculated to attract a large circle of 
ardent and influential disciples. And yet, like 
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nearly all great and enthusiastic reformers, it 
may be that to some extent he failed to make al- 
lowance for obstacles that stood, and are likely to 
stand, in the way of the full acceptance of a theo- 
retical truth ; it may be also that he rather over- 
estimated the influence which his doctrine would 
exercise in reforming social conditions in the 
present state of society, even if it could be put in 
operation. In the case of a country newly oc- 
cupied, in which from the first the doctrines ad- 
vocated by Henry George were recognized and 
acted upon, it can hardly be questioned that the 
system would be found to be practicable and fair 
in its operation, or that it would altogether pre- 
vent many of the evils of modern civilization that 
prevail, and are especially threatening in America 
at this time. No such country, however, now 
exists, and this is the greatest barrier in the way 
of giving the doctrines of the Single Tax a per- 
fectly fair trial. It is true that Henry George 
saw and combated many of the objections which 
the actual condition of things in a country like 
America naturally suggested; it may even be 
true that, theoretically at least, he demolished 
them; but the fact nevertheless remains that 
some of these very objections are as practically 
operative and as overpoweringly influential now 
as they were before. 

Perhaps the most formidable of these objections 
is that which appeals to the sense of justice and 
fair play — a sense which is very acute in the mind 
of a large majority of all Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
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It has been no small benefit to the race, and 
through them to the world at large, that such a 
sentiment should exist, and a serious responsi- 
bility would rest on any one who should lightly 
attempt to weaken it. No such thought, it may 
safely be asserted, entered into the mind of the 
author of " Progress and Poverty; " and yet it is 
true that one of the most serious and influential 
objections to the practical application of his theory 
of taxation is that it appears to a large number 
of persons — and these neither the least distin- 
guished for character nor intelligence — to have 
this effect. It was but the other day that an Aus- 
tralian statesman, the premier of its most progres- 
sive colony, and himself one of its most liberal 
politicians, gave emphatic expression to this view 
with the applause of nearly the whole parliament. 
In reply to a suggestion — hazarded by a disciple 
of the Single Tax — that he should make an altera- 
tion in the scheme of land taxation of which he 
was himself the author, he said, " his attitude was 
that the man who had paid his money into the 
public treasury for land had acquired a right to 
that land, and that afterward to insist on his 
paying a tax which amounted to rent for its use 
was robbery." The attitude of the premier of 
New South Wales is, as all experience shows, 
very nearly that of the majority of all the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples on the subject. The bargain 
originally made, they are willing to admit, may 
have been a bad one; the persons who entered 
into it may have got the advantage of the people 
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at large when they did so and bought the land 
with all its unknown possibilities of wealth and 
mineral treasure : but the fact remains that it was 
a bargain, to which the public was at the time a 
willing party. It cannot be denied that the peo- 
ple, the owners, for the time at least, of the land, 
through their chosen representatives, invited the 
men who had the money to exchange it for the 
land. The price may have been too small ; the 
people may have had no moral right to sell it for 
all time to come to the injury of their descend- 
ants ; but that they did so is beyond question, and 
that they took the buyers' money and expended 
it for public purposes cannot be denied. 

To suppose that facts like these can be ignored 
is to display an ignorance of the mental constitu- 
tion of the race which must of itself put an almost 
fatal barrier in the way of instituting any practical 
reform. Confiscation in any form is felt instinc- 
tively by them to be the very last resort for the 
reform of abuses — a resort which might well 
prove in its moral effects to be a cure as bad, if 
not indeed worse, than the evil at which it was 
aimed. And against a sentiment of this kind 
arguments, which the majority of men regard as 
theoretical, can hardly avail; it may even be 
doubted whether it is well that they should avail. 
If we can suppose a nation accepting a theory, in 
the justice of which it has no belief, merely be- 
cause it seems to provide an easy way of escape 
from a practical difficulty, we must also suppose 
a nation which starts on its new career of reform 
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upon a lower moral plane than that which it oc- 
cupied before. The question of abstract correct- 
ness or otherwise hardly enters into consideration 
in such a case, as the moral effect of the policy 
must depend upon the intention of the majority 
of the people who lend it their sanction and sup- 
port. It may be said, indeed, that this objection 
can be removed by the education of the people 
up to the standard at which the moral objection, 
resting upon ignorance and prejudice, would cease 
to operate. It may be said that men can be 
taught that no real injustice is done by ignoring 
the bargain by which an unjust and oppressive 
contract was made for the possession of the land, 
on the ground that they are merely abrogating a 
privilege that should never have been granted, or 
which at the most could only have been granted 
for a single generation. In a sense this may be 
true, but it is true in a sense only. To sweep 
away entirely a privilege which has been bought 
and paid for with money which has been used in 
the public interests may indeed be both just and 
allowable in the interests of the people at large ; 
but in such a case natural justice would seem to 
demand that the few who surrender should be 
compensated for what the many demand, and to 
teach men that such an instinct is mistaken would 
be at least a dangerous experiment. 

There is also another objection which is of 
special importance in such an inquiry as the 
present. This objection is that at the best the 
educational process, even if wholly unobjection- 
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able on moral grounds, would necessarily be slow 
— too slow to deal with great and pressing evils 
which strike at the root of the stability and well- 
being of the American people. The teachings of 
Henry George have already borne much valuable 
fruit, but as yet they have made but little progress 
toward a position of full and unreserved accept- 
ance by any people. It is true they have sapped 
old prejudices and introduced a far greater free- 
dom of thought into the discussion of all ques- 
tions of public right and private privilege in rela- 
tion to land ; they have paved the way for great 
reforms — greater perhaps and more far-reaching 
than their author himself foresaw ; but they have 
not disposed any large section of any self-govern- 
ing people to accept the full logical results of his 
doctrines, and practically to resume without com- 
pensation the rights which the owners of land 
supposed they had bought and paid for. 

It is claimed by advocates of the Single Tax 
that its operation would supply all that could 
possibly be required for the public service of the 
nation; and there can scarcely be a doubt that 
this is far within the truth, if the tax were to be 
carried to its legitimate extent. It may be worthy 
of consideration in America whether in this it 
does not claim too much in one direction and not 
enough in another in the best interests of the 
people. Before the tax could have any very great 
effect in reforming social conditions it would be 
essential that the land of America in private 
hands should be taxed at a rate approaching at 
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least to its full rental value ; for if not, the ine- 
quality now existing between the wealthy class of 
holders and the vastly larger class which holds no 
land, or holds it under circumstances of difficulty, 
must still exist, and wealth would speedily reas- 
sert its sway. On the other hand it can easily be 
shown that the full rental value of the lands of 
America would vastly exceed the whole of the 
taxes now raised and expended by all the govern- 
ments, whether federal, state, or municipal, in 
the country. If, as all men know, the expendi- 
ture of existing taxes is extravagant ; if the money 
is largely wasted at present on things that are 
contrary to the true interests of the people ; if 
they enable corrupt politicians to command sup- 
port, and so constantly to increase the army of 
corrupt politicians — what might be looked for as 
the result of placing at the disposal of corrupt 
governments and venal politicians a fund far be- 
yond the actual requirements of the public service? 
But the last and supreme test of every plan of 
reform must, after all, be the test of adequacy. 
Would the reform proposed by Henry George 
meet the need of the people and the time? Would 
the cure of the Single Tax, even if open to no 
other of the suggested objections, put an end to 
the disease that has assailed society during the 
last thirty years in a form more virulent than ever 
before? For many reasons it is scarcely posssible 
to believe that it would. If it were adopted be- 
fore the people at large entirely believed in its 
justice and honesty, it would have upon them all 
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the morally degrading effects of a lawless con- 
fiscation ; and would in effect only substitute the 
degradation of the many for that of the few. If 
it were delayed until its propaganda had convinced 
the majority of the people that it was both just 
and politic, the time might well have passed when 
anything short of a violent revolution could rid 
society of the chains riveted upon it by organ- 
ized wealth. At present it would be vain to deny 
that the instincts, as well as the traditions of the 
people, are strongly in favor of the individual 
ownership of the land of the country, and in con- 
sidering practical schemes of reform it is abso- 
lutely essential that the fact should be recognized. 
Anything which suggests communism in land; 
anything which threatens to make its tenure un- 
certain, arrays, and probably will continue to 
array, the prejudice of the people against it. 
Both suggestions confront the apostles of the 
Single Tax to-day, and both seem to make it im- 
possible that it should become anything like a 
single-handed conqueror over the social and 
political evils that assail America at present. 

Taxation of the land indeed, but not of the 
land alone, should prove a valuable weapon in the 
armory of social and political reform. The pos- 
session or control of the lands of the country has 
to a very large extent been the origin of the 
wealth of the richest class of America's rich men, 
which is now being organized into an irresponsible 
oligarchy ; but it is now very far from the only 
source of that wealth. The monopoly of the 
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lands and mineral wealth of the country by a 
small class is in itself, and in every way, an evil, 
and for the sake of the future prosperity and 
liberty of the people^it should indeed be discour- 
aged, or even, if need be, it should be stopped. 
This can be largely effected by taxation here, as 
it has been elsewhere, but it is probable that it 
cannot be so altogether. Holding land with a 
view to future profits to arise from sales when 
land has been made more valuable by the in- 
crease of the population is so much like any other 
speculation that it will only be persisted in so 
long as it appears likely to pay. Taxation can 
make this at least a doubtful thing. If the hold- 
ers of great areas of western lands found that it 
was a matter of paying annually a large percent- 
age tax for any individual or corporation to hold 
more than a certain quantity of land, they would 
quickly take steps to distribute their vast estates 
among many small holders. This would involve 
no confiscation, and yet it would tend to the set- 
tlement of the country not by the servants of 
monopoly but by a population of free men and 
valuable citizens. And yet when this had been 
accomplished it would be only the beginning of 
better things — a beginning subject to a speedy 
reversal if the power of organized wealth could 
be brought to bear upon it. To prevent this the 
country must prevent the oligarchy of wealth 
from stepping out of the position of freeholders 
of the country into the no less deadly one of 
mortgagees of the land. There is one way, and 
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only one, in which this can be done, and that is 
by the people as a whole advancing the money. 
This could be done here as it is done in New Zea- 
land to-day, and instead of the farmer being 
weighed down by burden of seven or it may be 
eight per cent upon a fictitious value, as he well 
might be if he were left to deal with the great 
corporations, he might, without loss to the coun- 
try, be secured in possession for a payment of 
three and a half per cent on the actual present 
value. 

It is stated that the wealth of this country at 
present, represented by money, would be little if 
anything short of seventy-five thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars — a sum which is so stupendous as 
to be practically unrealizable by the imagination. 
Of this vast sum more than one-half is supposed 
to be the value at the selling price of all the land, 
and improvements on land, now held either by 
individuals or corporations in America. This is 
already to a very great extent in the hands or 
within the grasp of organized wealth, either 
directly, or indirectly in the form of mortgage 
debts secured upon it. Serious and widespread 
as this evil is, however, it is by no means uni- 
versal. Between the small circle of the very rich 
— the great capitalists who are looking every- 
where for investments where they can obtain 
heavy interest on their too plentiful millions — and 
the great body of the people who have no realized 
wealth of their own, nor are likely to obtain any, 
there is still a large class of American people who 
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are in no sense rich, but who are still independ- 
ent. It is this class which has hitherto been the 
real support of the millionaires, because its mem- 
bers have never given up the hope of becoming 
themselves millionaires, yet it is this class on 
which the best hopes of the country depend, if 
they can but awake to the truth that they are in 
the greatest danger of all from the growing 
monopoly of organized wealth. As yet they en- 
joy that degree of true liberty, and something at 
least of that measure of well-being which it ought 
to be the object of social reform to place within 
the reach of every citizen, but which monopoly 
has already wrested with so deadly a grasp from 
every other class of the community. For the 
most part this class possesses some little share of 
the land of the country. It may be but the allot- 
ment of town or city land on which stands the 
home of a family ; or it may be a farm of modest 
dimensions, not yet burdened with a mortgage 
which claims all the annual profit as interest. 
Nothing would be gained, but very much lost to 
the country by any system of land taxation which 
should fall upon this class of people, and so re- 
duce them practically to the financial level of the 
very much larger class who have no share, how- 
ever slender, which they can call their own of the 
land to which they are taught it is their privilege 
to belong. Reform can never mean for a free 
people the levelling downward of social condi- 
tions, till not the multi-millionaire, and the mil- 
lionaire alone, but the well-to-do and modest owner 
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of a little property and a small slice of the land, 
shall be reduced to a level which is below the low- 
water mark of well-being. This is not reform 
but degradation; and nothing would be more 
likely to bring it about than a scheme of taxation 
which, under present conditions, was aimed en- 
tirely at the land of the country. So far from 
this the true policy of taxation must aim at re- 
lieving and assisting the class which is still in the 
condition to which a national policy would aim at 
raising the whole community. It must aim at 
freeing, as far as may be, from every burden, the 
wealth which it is good that every man should 
possess — the modest home and reasonable degree 
of comfort which are essential to making men 
good citizens, and go farther than billions of ex- 
ports to Europe and China to make a nation truly 
wealthy. This, it may be pointed out, could be 
brought about here as it is already to a large 
extent in New Zealand, by the simple expedient 
of exempting from taxation landed property to a 
value sufficient to provide a home in town or 
country, on the ground that so much of wealth as 
this is the inherent right of every human being, 
and no more properly subject to taxation than the 
health he enjoys, or the strength which enables 
him to earn his daily bread. 

But perhaps it is, after all, the other half of the 
vast wealth of America which at this moment is 
the most aggressive and threatening enemy to the 
social and political well-being of the people. It 
is in the money, and in the investments of money 
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outside of land and buildings, that the most active 
power of organized wealth in America resides to- 
day. It is in the mines, and the product of the 
mines, in the mills and factories, in the multiplied 
machinery, and the stocks of goods they have 
produced and are producing day by day ; in the 
railroads, the shipping, the telegraphs and tele- 
phones, the canals, and the gold and silver in 
bullion and in coin; finally, and perhaps more 
than all, it is in the vast load of accumulated capital 
which, in the shape of mortgages, lies as a huge in- 
cubus upon the energies and independence of all 
classes of the community but one, that the great- 
est danger to the social and political future of 
America lies to-day. In themselves, indeed, 
these things are neither evil nor dangerous, but 
it is easy to understand why they should become 
so when concentrated in the hands of the few, 
and it is hardly possible to avoid seeing how they 
are day by day undermining the character and 
the institutions of the people of America. The 
hands that hold these things hold also the people 
in their grasp. The power that controls these 
things can, when it will, and almost as it will, 
reduce the rest of the community to its service. 
No tax on land alone can reach this gigantic 
wealth, or can even make a pretence of grappling 
with this enormous social force. It may indeed 
have sprung from the land originally in the form 
of gold and silver, of iron and copper, of oil or of 
coals, but it is now invested in everything that 
is useful or necessary to the life of the people. It 
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is true, indeed, that no conceivable taxation could 
really grapple with, or turn from its present 
channels, the vast stream of wealth already real- 
ized by the exertions of the people of America, 
occupying every avenue of industry, commanding 
every enterprise, and sweeping along in its course 
the lion's share of every profit earned by the 
labor of the nation, to deposit them at last in the 
overflowing coffers of the very rich. It cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon or too clearly per- 
ceived that taxation alone, no matter how applied, 
can never adequately deal with such a condition 
of affairs as this ; all that can be done, or hoped 
for, is that taxation shall be directed toward re- 
form, and not, as it is at present, in the direction 
of intensifying the evil. In this way taxation 
may become the handmaid of reform — the real 
reform that is deliberate and patient, not the 
hasty revolution which is headlong and rash. 

From this point of view there is no fairer or 
more enlightened system of taxation possible than 
that which is levied on incomes. The complaint 
that it presses unequally on different classes of the 
people is one which depends wholly on the un- 
tenable assumption that society has no right, even 
in self-defence, to control the acquisitive faculties 
which are more highly developed in some human 
beings, as well as in some animals, than in others. 
If it is recognized that there is a point at which 
income becomes superfluity, and another at which 
it descends to poverty, it becomes evident that 

society has an inherent right to adapt its laws so 
10 
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as to take what is required for the public service 
from the superfluity of the one class, and to re- 
lieve the poverty of the other. It may fairly and 
wisely go farther than this. It may in a degree, 
at any rate, relieve also the incomes that are con- 
sidered sufficient but not superfluous of the bur- 
dens which it casts on those that are excessive. 
On this principle exemptions have formed part of 
the scheme of income taxation in every country 
where the tax has been introduced, but it is per- 
haps worthy of consideration whether the New 
Zealand principle of an increasing tax on a sliding 
scale on lands should not also be applied to in- 
comes. If it is allowable for the purpose of 
equalizing as far as possible the conditions of life 
among a people to tax different classes according 
to their ability to pay, the principle might well be 
extended to the imposition of differential rates of 
taxation upon different grades in the same class. 

By the introduction of such a system the excess 
of wealth could not, indeed, be prevented, but 
something could be done for its discouragement. 
In America it may be feared that, as matters now 
stand, its general effect would be small, yet it 
could not be without its value in a country where 
at present even the taxation of the nation has 
been converted into a powerful instrument for 
diverting the earnings of the mass of the people 
into the coffers of the wealthy. The limits of the 
beneficial operation of such a system, or indeed of 
any conceivable system of taxation, can easily be 
reached, and the evils of excessive revenue, al- 
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ready referred to under the head of land taxation, 
would be at least as great in relation to the exces- 
sive taxation of incomes. One benefit that might 
certainly accrue, however, from an adequate tax- 
ation of incomes would be that it would almost 
of necessity put an end to the delusive system of 
customs taxation, under the convenient cloak of 
which organized wealth has amassed much of its 
excessive wealth wholly at the expense of its 
poorer neighbors. When this is done, but not 
until it has been done, it will become possible for 
the industrial workers of America to estimate 
their actual position compared with other nations. 
It has long been the boast of the American em- 
ployer that he paid wages far in advance of those 
paid in Europe, and the industrial classes have 
accepted the statement as if it represented the 
true state of affairs ; it would be well that a plan 
should be tried to bring to the test of experience 
the assertion so often made that the higher wages 
are not accompanied with proportionally higher 
prices and poorer goods, which take from the 
worker with one hand all that is given him in ad- 
vanced wages with the other. 

By taxing land values and incomes something 
can be done to rectify social conditions in Amer- 
ica, but it is certain that more than this will be 
required if any radical reform is to be effected. 
Already the sovereignty of wealth has been estab- 
lished in this country, and it is a sovereignty 
harder to overturn than any monarchy of the 
Old World. Already it has grasped the land; 
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already it has monopolized the labor ; already it 
controls the conveniences, the comforts, and even 
the necessaries of life. It has shut out external 
competition which might have threatened its 
power ; it has proceeded to destroy internal com- 
petition which might have divided its forces. 
Like the fabled giant with the hundred hands, 
organized wealth can wield a hundred weapons to 
defend itself and to assail society; it would be 
madness to suppose that when the eyes of the 
people are opened to the evil, and their hand is 
put to the task of reform, any single weapon will 
suffice for the conflict, or that any available 
weapon can with safety be neglected. Among 
these weapons taxation is one, and a valuable 
one, but it must not for a moment be forgotten 
that it is only one and that it will be opposed by 
many. In New Zealand, where the work was 
begun early, it was quickly found that more than 
this was needed. There wealth was a modest 
thing compared with its development in America ; 
there manufactures were in their infancy, and 
combinations and trusts were unknown; there, 
above all, whatever there was of wealth was 
wholly unorganized, and powerless to impose its 
will upon the legislatures and government of the 
country. Yet even in New Zealand it soon be- 
came apparent that taxation alone would be 
powerless to arrest the tendency to the accumula- 
tion of excessive wealth in the hands of a small 
class. There, as here, though in a degree so 
much reduced that it was hardly recognizable for 
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the same thing, riches had begun to accumulate 
in the hands of the few to the increasing exclu- 
sion of the many. There, as here, the causes 
were at work which threatened to substitute the 
rule of an oligarchy for that of a democracy, and 
in the end to lay the liberty and well-being of the 
great majority of the people at the feet of a small 
minority. In the Fortunate Islands of the Pacific 
no delay took place. To save the land from the 
speculator and would-be landlord, and to preserve 
it for the people ; to lay the chief burdens of tax- 
ation on the shoulders broad enough to bear them 
without oppression — these things were tried in 
New Zealand, and these are in force to-day in the 
most generally prosperous and progressive of all 
the colonies of Great Britain, without upsetting 
or disorganizing society; but even there much 
more had to be done. The fight there, as it is 
the fight everywhere, was against monopoly, and 
it was a fight to the death. If social conditions 
in America are to be reformed ; if government is 
to be purified; if the well-being of the people is 
to prevail — the fight must also be one to the death, 
and the people must not relax their efforts till the 
victory is assured, and all along the line. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MONOPOLY ACCORDING TO LAW. 

Free men have at all times and in every coun- 
try looked with an instinctive aversion at monop- 
olies as the natural enemies of freedom and the 
means of perpetuating class servitude. Revolu- 
tions have been caused and kings have lost both 
their thrones and lives in consequence, either 
wholly or in part, of the resentment aroused 
among their people by the grant of monopolies of 
various kinds, by means of which individuals 
were enabled to take advantage of the rest of the 
community for their own profit. The more free 
and self-governing a people has become the more 
bitterly it has generally resented any attempt of 
this kind, and the more disposed it has been to 
regard even an approach to monopoly as insepar- 
ably connected with dishonesty in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. Strangely enough, it has 
been reserved for the ingenuity of the capitalists 
of the nineteenth century — and more particularly 
for the capitalists of America — to invent, and 
make so general that it has almost appeared to be 
popular, a new and particularly dangerous kind 
of monopoly, chiefly distinguishable from the old 
by a change of name. The new monopoly is au- 
thorized by all the forms of law; it is discussed 
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by legislatures, and made the subject of statutes; 
it is fought over in municipal councils, and made 
the occasion of party deals and dishonest dicker- 
ings, of underhand influence and secret bribes, 
till at last it is agreed to and becomes a " fran- 
chise." 

It was a great poet who said that " new pres- 
byter was but old priest writ large," and so it 
may be said with equal truth of the new franchise 
and the old monopoly. The thing has changed 
its name, indeed, but neither its nature nor its 
effect upon the well-being of the people has al- 
tered at all. It is no longer, it is true, outside 
the pale; it is no longer a thing of almost ad- 
mitted wrong and favoritism, against which every 
free man was applauded for protesting, as an out- 
rage on his rights and a menace to his interests ; 
but it is still as injurious as ever, and in some 
ways more detrimental to the best interests of the 
people than the older, simpler, and on the whole, 
less dishonest monopoly of a century or two be- 
fore. The American public franchise of the end 
of the century — legal as it may be in its form ; 
accepted as it has been, tacitly at least, by the 
people — is, it can scarcely be too strongly asserted, 
more injurious to the people of America, and 
more dangerous to their liberties, than the old 
monopolies granted by kings of England and of 
France, that contributed their share in bringing 
about the execution of a Charles and a Louis by 
the hands of their people. They are not the bet- 
ter but the worse because they have been obtained 
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by means more cunning and dishonest than those 
that secured the favor of kings. They are all the 
more dangerous to liberty because they have 
taken the forms of law ; and all the more hurtful 
to society because they have been secured by cor- 
rupting the very sources of free government, and 
are maintained by a periodical appeal to bribes. 

It may be difficult for the reader to realize that 
we are speaking now of that familiar thing, the 
public franchise ; of the arrangement which has 
given to 'America so many of the things of which 
she is proud. It may sound to some people little 
less than crazy to compare the familiar bargains 
that have been made by every State legislature, 
by nearly every town through its municipal coun- 
cil, and even by the nation itself, with the tyran- 
nical monopolies that choked the industry and 
delayed the progress of Europe centuries ago. 
Yet, strange as it sounds, it is neither insane nor 
exaggerated. It was an intolerable grievance of 
the bad old times when one kingly favorite was 
granted the exclusive right to sell salt, and an- 
other had a monopoly of soap; at the close of the 
nineteenth century, and under the name of a 
franchise, the American people have given away 
the right to control their transportation, their 
locomotion, their lighting, and their intercommu- 
nication. These things are the necessaries of the 
life of modern civilization, while neither salt nor 
soap were looked upon as absolutely necessary 
by the mass of the people two hundred years ago. 
To be deprived of the privilege of having goods 
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transported by railroad would mean starvation and 
ruin to a large part of the seventy-two or three 
millions of the American people at present; to 
be prevented from travelling rapidly from their 
places of business or of labor to the less congested 
districts around America's great cities, where de- 
cent homes can be obtained at less than ruinous 
prices, would render the lives of the citizens not 
worth living; to be deprived of their artificial 
light would be an oppression wholly intolerable 
to the myriads of the town residents of America. 
Yet the policy pursued by the actual rulers of the 
country during the last quarter of a century has 
been leading to this, under the grand names of 
progress and improvement. 

Such a statement of the case as this will, as a 
matter of course, be denied as an evident absurd- 
ity. It will be said that nobody in America is, or 
ever has been, deprived of any of these things ; it 
will be asserted that, on the contrary, America is, 
of all countries in the world, and her people of all 
the nations, the best supplied with these very 
things, and that they are so by means of the sys- 
tem of public franchises. And in a certain sense 
this is true, but is true only in that sense which 
is more deceptive than a downright falsehood. 
Transportation is to be had for the goods and 
crops of the American people, it is true, but only 
on such terms as seem good to the kings of the 
American railroads, and only so far as seems good 
to them. American cities and towns are provided 
with the best street railways in the world, the 
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owners of which have been placed in legal posses- 
sion of the streets and highways on which alone 
the traffic can be carried on, so that the people 
who travel must do so by paying tribute to the 
men who in reality own the streets. And so it is 
also with gas, and with the electricity which is 
about to supersede gas. The telegraphic com- 
munication of the people is in the hands of the 
same people ; the telephone is also theirs ; there 
is scarcely anything which has become a public 
need ; hardly anything which our civilization can- 
not do without for business or pleasure, or for the 
well-being of the people, which has not been 
made the subject of a monopoly and a means by 
which the rich can increase their wealth indefi- 
nitely by taxing the poor. 

Centuries ago when a king granted a monopoly 
to one of his subjects, making him the sole im- 
porter or the only maker of something the people 
wanted, and would pay for, it was usually — in- 
deed, it was nearly always — something they could 
do without. A monopoly of corn or of meat is 
almost unknown to history, and when attempted 
it was always short-lived, and generally fatal both 
to the ruler who granted and the favorites who 
secured it ; the reason is evident — the oppression 
was too universal, and its pressure too severely 
felt. A monopoly of soap might be a hardship, 
indeed, but it was a hardship only to those who 
wanted to wash, and washing was far from uni- 
versal ; the privilege of being the only manufac- 
turer and seller of salt was more serious, it is 
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true, but the people, especially the poorer people, 
could learn to do without it, or could at least 
use less. The principle of the modern "fran- 
chise " of America is a bolder one. It seizes upon 
the things that are necessary to the comfort, the 
well-being, almost to the very existence of the 
people — and of the more of the people the better — 
and of these it secures the monopoly, and upon 
these it builds its colossal fortunes. 

It cannot be reasonably questioned that the 
private monopoly of any public right, either by 
one man or by a band of men, is in principle a 
robbery of the people. No honest title can be 
given or obtained for such a monopoly, because it 
is impossible that any person or body of persons 
can ever have the right to give away or to sell a 
right which neither belongs to themselves nor to . 
those whom they represent. The right to use the 
streets and highways for locomotion; the right to 
have their goods transported from one part of 
their country to another on the best terms ; the 
right to have light and heat supplied to them at 
reasonable cost — these are rights that can neither 
be bought nor sold, or at least they are rights so 
personal to every free man, and to each genera- 
tion of free men, that no authority can honestly 
extend to parting with them. And even in 
America the experience of each day admits as 
much. It is not seriously questioned 'that the 
franchise which one legislature gives for a hun- 
dred years another may modify or even sweep 
away in five or ten years without any outrage on 
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public morality. And so it comes about that the 
franchise that has been obtained by underhand 
influences and corrupt inducements has to be 
maintained and preserved by dishonesty and 
bribes. The words are strong, but they are 
hardly strong enough to express what goes on at 
the state capitols and in the municipal councils 
of America every day. There can be no con- 
demnation of any system so fatal as this well- 
known fact ; no argument can so clearly show its 
hostility to the interests of the people ; none can 
so effectually give the lie to all [the statements 
that it is a fair and profitable business arrange- 
ment for the public. Men do not scheme and 
cheat; they do not bring secret influences to 
bear; they do not make corrupt proposals of gain 
and give bribes to obtain the privilege of carrying 
out a fair arrangement ; and when the privilege 
has been granted they do not annually repeat the 
process to retain the right to serve the people for 
the people's good. It is, and has long been, 
known to the American public what these things 
mean, and it is more than time they faced them 
fairly and called them by their true names. To 
the holders of organized wealth who make bar- 
gains for these monopolies ; to the legislators and 
councillors who take part in these arrangements ; 
to the people at large, who see and know and as- 
sent to these iniquities, with a laugh and a shrug 
of the shoulders, which say, "Oh, it is a big 
steal, of course, but it's the way of the world; 
perhaps we shall get a chance in our turn " — to 
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each class it is a degradation, greater and more 
injurious than can be described. 

It is natural to ask which of the classes is the 
greatest sufferer. There is the man of wealth — 
the envied millionaire — who, having already too 
much riches for his own or the public good, nat- 
urally longs for more, and goes through oceans of 
trickery and dishonesty to get the monopoly 
which is to increase his millions. The work is 
done by his agents, of course, but that is imma- 
terial ; it is his money and his influence that do 
the work, and it is into his pocket that the profits 
flow. He descends to all this, and to the subse- 
quent duping and plundering of the public, 
through the operations of the share market ; but 
at least he gets his reward — the dollars of which 
he was in search. The secret promises, the more 
open bribes to party funds and party bosses, the 
threats for the hesitating, the pressure for the re- 
luctant — all these have carried their point. A new 
monopoly has been obtained at the expense of the 
people, and the foundation has been laid for the ac- 
quisition of fresh millions and for the undertaking 
of new public-spirited enterprises at the expense 
of his fellow-men. Something has been paid for 
it, indeed ; something in money, something in char- 
acter, if there was any character left ; something 
in conscience, if conscience had not previously 
disappeared under the weight of just such enter- 
prises in the past ; but success — the supreme deity 
of the business world of America — has been 
reached. The capitalist has not altogether failed. 
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The people's representative again who has be- 
trayed his trust has not done it altogether for 
nothing. What he has done, and what he has 
received has been done and received entirely in 
the way of " business." He has got something 
for himself something, perhaps, for his friends; 
at the worst he has helped to secure for his party 
the gratitude of a few rich men, and the funds of 
the machine are the better provided for the vote 
he has given and the fraud on the public to which 
he has been a party. " What are politics anyway 
but business? " and on the whole he is well satis- 
fied. He too has got his reward; or if he hasn't 
got it all he feels that his prospects of another 
term of lawmaking at a profit are so much the 
better for the part he has played. 

But the people whose interests have been sold 
by the one dishonest class of men and bought by 
the other, what have they gained? Their posi- 
tion is perhaps the worst of the three. They not 
only pay for all ; it is hardly too much to say that 
they deserve it all. They have received nothing, 
it is true, but they have stood by and for the most 
part assented with a cynical smile. They have 
admired the clever and unscrupulous manage- 
ment of the men who bought their rights and per- 
haps hazarded a rough guess as to the millions 
they will make by the deal. As for the men who 
sold — well, they hardly blamed them after all. 
They have done well, no doubt, for the party, 
and have stood loyally by the machine. If some- 
thing has come their way in the course of the 
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business — "well, what is a man in politics for 
anyway ? " — and so the average American voter 
thinks little the worse of his representative for 
doing a good thing for ^himself, especially if he 
<;an serve his party at the same time. Of the 
classes who to-day are responsible for the evil of 
monopoly according to law in America, the last, 
which includes the mass of the voters of the coun- 
try, is the worst off of the three, and deserves to be 
so. It rests with the voter to cure the mischief, 
but they prefer to let it remain. They are badly 
represented because their representatives are not 
honest in what they do — but they are well repre- 
sented because they do as they would, for the 
most part, do themselves, if they could be put in 
their place. They are plundered by the sale of 
their rights, it is true ; but instead of putting a 
stop to it they have preferred to wink at it. 
" What would become of the machine if represen- 
tatives were honest ? " 

But it may be argued that even if there are 
abuses connected with the grant of public fran- 
chises, even if the rich contrive to make millions 
out of them at the public expense, they are a ne- 
cessity of progress, and an essential factor in our 
civilization. America, it may be said, excels all 
other countries in these very conveniences which 
the franchises provide, and as she does so by 
their means it is necessary to wink at some abuses 
to obtain these advantages. But for monopolies, 
which is the uglier name for franchises, so essen- 
tially go-ahead and American, there would have 
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been far fewer railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
and other public conveniences, and so America 
might as well have been one of the slow-going 
old countries of Europe. This is the monopolist's 
first argument at all times and everywhere. He 
would have it believed that he is the purveyor, 
and the only possible purveyor, to the needs of 
the people. Without him and his millions of capi- 
tal, he maintains that nothing could be done, and 
that the public must go unprovided ; and he argues 
that it is no more than fair that his magnificent 
enterprise should reap an ample reward. This is 
his first and grand point. He will afterward point 
out that he is the real benefactor of the people by 
giving them such an excellent article at so mod- 
erate a cost; finally, he will consent to explain 
that, after all, he does very little bribery and cor- 
ruption either to get or to keep a monopoly which 
really yields him only a very small interest on the 
capital, and is carried on mainly for the public 
advantage. 

It is important to note that none of these argu- 
ments or excuses will bear even the slightest ex- 
amination. The argument that the grant of fran- 
chises is a necessary condition of having public 
necessities provided for and public conveniences 
supplied, is not only false but flimsy. The wealth 
of the community as a whole is greater by far, as 
yet at any rate, than that of even its wealthiest 
class, and therefore the means of a whole people 
whose interests are to be served by railroads, 
street cars, telegraph lines, or gas mains, must 
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be greater than that of the particular sections of 
the people who can be expected to use those con- 
veniences and so pay dividends on the capital in- 
vested — or said to have been invested — in their 
construction. If the prospects of a railroad are 
good enough to make the capitalists risk their 
money on the chance of the traffic repaying the 
cost, the whole property of the people whose 
traffic is expected to do this must be a far better 
security for the money. If capitalists are ready 
to erect gas works or a telephone exchange in any 
town because some of the inhabitants are willing 
to use and pay for the conveniences, much more, 
it is evident, would the value of all the property 
of all the people in that town be a good security 
for the capital required. It is manifestly absurd, 
therefore, to contend that the money for any pub- 
lic improvement to meet a real need of the peo- 
ple, for which they would be prepared to pay a 
private company, could not be borrowed on the 
general security of the people. Not only could it 
be borrowed, but it could be borrowed at less 
than half the annual expense for interest which 
the most moderate capitalist expects — and fully 
intends — to get out of the capital invested by 
him in the franchise which gives him the monop- 
oly of doing the same work. 

And if it is admitted — as, indeed, all experience 
shows that it cannot be honestly denied — that the 
nation, or the state or the city, or the town could 
obtain as a loan any money whatever required to 

make its railroads, its canals, its telegraphs, street 
ii 
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railways, or gas-works, what is there to be said 
of the cost? Does experience show that the 
benevolent holders of the franchises give the peo- 
ple excellent and cheap services? Are their rail- 
road fares and freight charges moderate, and do 
they really serve the public fairly and honestly? 
Is their telegraph service cheap and good ; and is 
the gas they supply excellent in quality and mod- 
erate in price? And finally, are the fares on the 
street railways low and the services satisfactory 
to the people who are forced to use them? The 
questions, one and all, need only to be asked to 
make absolutely certain of their answer ; and in 
every case the answer must be "No." Nor is 
there any occasion for surprise. The capitalists 
of America are not in search of pleasure, but of 
what they call "business," when they undertake 
to do these things for the public. Their public 
benevolence, like their charity, begins at home, 
and it is entirely domestic in its habits. Large 
profits, and quick as well as frequent returns, are 
what they look for when they go in search of a 
franchise. The prices of the shares and the dilu- 
tion of the stocks bear witness to their success in 
finding them. It is a fact that not one of all 
these public conveniences is cheaply supplied in 
America; scarcely any are supplied as good as 
they are in other parts of the world. The people, 
so far from being gainers by their partnership 
with organized wealth, are in every case the 
losers. 

If the question is asked how such assertions as 
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these can be proved, the answer is a ready one : 
" By experience. " The experience of the Ameri- 
can people themselves may be relied upon to 
prove that the services given to the public under 
the franchise system are not satisfactory. Any 
person who has experienced the amenities of an 
overcrowded street-car either in summer or in 
winter ; anybody who has done penance on a New 
York elevated railroad ; any one who has used the 
average gas supply of an average American city, 
or has awaited the convenience of the monopolists 
of the telegraph service of the country, can an- 
swer the question with ease. If there is any one 
who doubts whether it is also dear, he can have 
his doubts set at regt by a reference to the market 
prices of shares, to the dividends that have been 
paid, and the surplus funds put aside for exten- 
sions and improvements of the property of the 
benevolent holders of the monopolies of the peo- 
ple's rights. "There is money in it." Such is 
the verdict of the American millionaire and of the 
British capitalist and investor; such, too, is the 
well-founded conviction of all classes of the peo- 
ple of America. The unaccountable thing about 
it is that the further question is not generally 
asked by the people, " Whose money ? " Such a 
question would admit of only one answer, " It is 
the money of the American people." It is the 
laborer and the artisan, out of whose five-cent 
fare one cent at least goes to the capitalist over 
and above fair interest on his capital. It is the 
poor man or the wretched woman who must have 
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artificial light to eke out the living which the 
hours of the day are now too short to secure, 
who pays a monstrous tribute to the wealthy on 
every cubic foot of inferior gas consumed. It is 
the struggling farmer out West and the poor in- 
habitant of the eastern city who on every bushel 
of grain that goes to market, and on every ton of 
coal consumed as fuel, pay their enforced con- 
tribution to the growing millions of the capitalists 
who have been public-spirited enough to build 
the railroads. If it had not been so, where would 
the vast river of wealth have taken its rise, which 
rolls to-day, in an ever-increasing stream, into the 
hoards of a small class of the community? Per- 
sonally, for the most part, they toil not, neither 
do they spin. They produce not one cent by 
their labor of all the huge mass of wealth which 
they engross. What they do is to gather in the 
results of the farmer's toil, of the mechanic's 
skill, of the sweat of the laborer's brow. 

But, it may be asked, even if this is true, what 
is the alternative? If public franchises are not to 
be held and operated by the rich men who have 
the money, the business experience, and the 
knowledge, to make the most of them, who is to 
hold them? Who is to operate the railroads? 
Who is to manage the telegraphs and telephones? 
Who is to supply the cities with light and give 
them an efficient system of street transportation? 
This is the last entrenchment in the defences of or- 
ganized riches in their warfare against the interests 
of the people. The answer is, "The people to 
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whom they belong. " The horrified cry of " State 
Socialism ! " is the reply of the capitalist, and it is 
echoed in frightened tones by millions of the peo- 
ple of America to-day who have been carefully 
taught to believe that the name covers all that is 
dangerous to society. As for the name it matters 
little; the question of interest is, what of the 
thing? To this the answer of wealth has always 
been, that it is a disastrous delusion. It ignores 
capital, and its rights, which are sacred ; it ignores 
experience, which teaches the people, and espe- 
cially the people of the nineteenth century, that 
they cannot hope to do these things for them- 
selves; it ignores the well-known fact that Amer- 
ican governments, whether national, state, or 
municipal, become hot-beds of corruption and 
mismanagement whenever they enter into the 
domains of business, which are sacred to capital. 
The work would be badly done ; the people would 
be losers in money by the change ; the govern- 
ment would become a despotism, owing to the 
vast influence of the votes of its servants. 

If anything could justify the capitalist's low 
opinion of the intelligence of his countrymen in 
America it would be the fact that such assertions 
as these have been widely accepted as true. The 
people of America can have little faith in them- 
selves as a self-governing nation ; they can have 
but little faith in the democratic institutions of 
which they are so proud, if they are content to 
believe these statements. Nor are they obliged 
to rely upon faith alone. The statement made by 
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capital as to the mingled imbecility and corrup- 
tion of government in America can be answered 
by experience. What, it may be asked, of the 
postal service of the country, which is managed 
by the national executive? What of the water 
supply of our great cities? There was a time — it 
is not really so very long ago— when private en- 
terprise was relied upon for the services of the 
people in both these departments. If the postal 
service of the nation, with its annual expenditure 
of nearly a hundred millions of dollars, and its 
staff of much more than a hundred thousand em- 
ployees can be managed faithfully for the people 
by their own executive officers, why should not 
the telegraphs and the telephones? If the cities 
through their officials can manage the water sup- 
ply of the great cities without displaying either 
the incompetency or the corruption of which 
capital is so pathetically afraid, on the people's 
behalf, why should they not also supply the peo- 
ple's light? Why should they not also operate 
the street railways? It is not long ago since capi- 
talists established the water supplies of the cities 
and towns of America : even now capital controls 
the supply and reaps large profit from the under- 
taking in hundreds of places. If they did so in 
our great cities to-day there would be no better 
stock on the market. Is there any capitalist bold 
enough to propose a return to private ownership 
of water-works in a single city which has once 
shaken off the incubus of the capitalist from 
this primary necessary of the citizens? Will any 
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newspaper in New York City, for instance, repre- 
senting capital — and how many do not represent 
capital? — assert that the citizens would be better 
and more cheaply served if her water supply 
were, like her street railways, the subject of a 
franchise, and organized wealth had its grip on 
the throats of the people? The time for argu- 
ments like these has gone by, for even in America 
experience has proved their falseness. In spite 
of this, however, the same arguments will con- 
tinue to do duty. Arguments can always be found 
while there is money to pay for arguments; and 
of money, at least there is no deficiency on the 
side of monopoly. Driven from the post-office, it 
will be found that the telegraph service is a very 
different matter; and the efficiency of the one 
service is no guaranty that the other would be 
either a success in its management or free from a 
thousand abuses. If it is impossible to deny that 
the municipal governments of America are neither 
too stupid nor too hopelessly dishonest to supply 
their citizens with water, they can still argue that 
street railways are a very different affair, and 
that an attempt to supply gas or electricity would 
plunge the cities into financial difficulties, and 
overwhelm them under a flood of corruption. 
Once more, then, it becomes necessary to call ex- 
perience to the assistance of common sense. If 
American experience stops short of affording 
examples, there are other communities more for- 
tunate. If Americans are not prepared to admit 
that other countries possess officials either more 
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capable or more honest than can be produced in 
America, then it may be taken for granted they 
will be convinced that the things that other gov- 
ernments are doing, and have done, successfully 
for their people are not beyond the reach either 
of the ability or the honesty of American citizens. 



CHAPTER X. 

Monopolies in the People's Hands. 

America is proud of her railways, and in some 
respects her pride is reasonable. The circum- 
stances of the country were such that from the 
first introduction of the new system of locomotion 
her people recognized that it had a peculiar inter- 
est and importance for them, and turned their 
keen intelligence and abundant energy to the 
task of developing the new idea to the utmost. 
The results have been amazing. Vast districts 
of country — otherwise practically inaccessible to 
settlement — have been opened up ; enormous ad- 
ditions have been made to the agricultural and 
mineral production of the country; great cities 
have sprung into existence with bewildering ra- 
pidity; and a huge population has spread itself 
far and wide over a country which half a century 
ago was looked upon as a hopeless wilderness. 
To the railroads of America, and the energy and 
enterprise of her people who were ready to seize 
and to make use of the new invention to the 
utmost, the credit of these things is due. To- 
day Americans point with pride to the fact that 
their railroads have a greater mileage than those 
of all the countries of Europe put together; and 
capitalists are ready to appeal to the fact as a 
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conclusive proof that nothing can be compared 
with private enterprise either to inaugurate or to 
develop such great and beneficial undertakings. 

Last year the people of the United States had 
no less than 185,000 miles of railroad provided 
for their use, so that if the population — as appears 
tolerably certain — numbered at least seventy-two 
millions, every 390 people in the country, on an 
average, had one mile of railroad provided for 
their use. In the countries of Europe one mile 
of railroad serves, on an average, for six times 
as many people. In Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, the three European countries best 
supplied with railroads, there is a population 
varying from 1,850 to 1,950 persons for every 
mile of railway in operation. It is evident that 
railway management and conditions cannot be 
fairly compared where the number of people 
whose traffic is provided for differs so seriously 
as this. If a comparison were attempted be- 
tween the government railroads either of France 
or Germany and those of this country, the 
natural reply would be that many things could 
be done with financial success in the case of a 
population so dense compared with the mileage 
of the roads that could not be done here. If it 
were urged that in these countries the govern- 
ments had made railroads for the people's use 
and operated them with success and without 
political corruption, it might be answered that no 
real comparison could be made between the cases, 
owing to the freedom of popular government 
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which prevails in America, and renders the coun- 
try liable to some dangers which are less apparent 
under a comparatively despotic administration. 
It is possible that the differences may be exagger- 
ated, but it cannot be denied that they exist, and, 
so far as they go, tend to destroy the value of any 
comparisons that might be drawn from them. 
For purposes, therefore, of a fair comparison of 
the results of private enterprise and speculation 
on behalf of capital, and of government enter- 
prise on behalf of the people, it becomes neces- 
sary to find, if possible, some country or countries 
where the special conditions of America are re- 
produced, and where the experiment has been 
made of substituting the people's corporate enter- 
prise and corporate management for those of or- 
ganized wealth. The two main respects in which 
American conditions are, it has been claimed, 
different from those of any European country 
which has adopted the system of government 
railroads are the comparative thinness of the 
population in proportion to the railroad accom- 
modation provided — which it is said would render 
it impossible to make state railroads pay — and the 
freedom of American institutions which would 
lay the management open to all the evils of poli- 
tical corruption. Fortunately it is possible to find 
instances of government railway systems in coun- 
tries resembling America in both of these respects. 
The island continent of Australia and the col- 
ony of New Zealand afford examples that meet 
the case, and may serve to furnish the illustration 
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required. It has been asserted with a confidence 
which apparently feared no contradiction that only 
private enterprise and private capital could have 
supplied America with her wonderfully extensive 
railroads owing to the extent of the country com- 
pared with the number of its inhabitants. In the 
cases of the colonies of Australasia the people are 
far more thinly distributed over the country than 
in America, for while there are probably at least 
twenty-four inhabitants to every square mile in 
America there are not quite two persons to the 
square mile there. Even in New Zealand, the 
area of which is comparatively small, the popula- 
tion is only one-third as dense as it is in America. 
It is urged that under such circumstances as those 
of this country it would be quite impossible to 
provide for the people through its government 
anything like the exceptional railway facilities 
which have been supplied by private enterprise. 
To this it may be replied that in the colonies of 
Australia, and in New Zealand, railroad construct- 
ion was begun later by a good many years than 
in America, and nevertheless government enter- 
prise in each one of these new countries has al- 
ready provided for the people in proportion to 
their numbers a considerably greater mileage of 
railroad than private enterprise has provided here. 
In Australia and New Zealand the railroads are 
the people's property: they have been made with 
the people's money; they are operated by the 
people's servants; none of them have been con- 
structed as capitalist's speculations, and none are 
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operated by private companies. In one or two 
of the colonies, indeed, the first steps in railway 
construction were taken by companies before 
wiser councils prevailed, but in each instance the 
government at an early stage took over the works, 
compensating the capitalists for what they had 
spent. Now the idea of a railroad for public use 
which is not under complete government control 
is looked upon as an anomaly as great and almost 
as dangerous as any other public highway con- 
trolled by private persons. 

Taking, then, the case of railway construction 
in New Zealand, which presents no more favor- 
able results than those of most of the colonies on 
the Australian mainland, it may be instructive 
to see what the people of that colony have done 
for themselves, through their government, in 
the construction of railroads, at what cost they 
have been able to do it, and what the financial 
results have been. New Zealand, it is to be ob- 
served — unlike the colonies of Australia — is in no 
part an inaccessible country, where the provision 
of railway transportation was, as in the interior 
of America, a necessity of settlement. A New 
Zealand farmer cannot find any spot in his coun- 
try more than a hundred and twenty miles from 
the sea either to the east or west, and in almost 
all cases settlement has as yet been made within 
fifty or sixty miles of the coast. Harbors too are 
plentiful, and it is a rare thing indeed to find a 
farmer more than fifty miles by road from an 
available harbor. It was not, therefore, neces- 
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sity that compelled the people of New Zealand, 
or their government, to enter upon the task of 
railway construction; yet it was the people, 
through their government that took up the 
work. The first New Zealand railroad was be- 
gun in i860, when the population of the colony 
hardly exceeded a hundred thousand souls ; but it 
was not until 1872 that it was taken up as part of 
the settled policy of the people, and carried on 
with vigor on a comparatively large scale. Last 
year there had been constructed and were in full 
operation 2,055 miles of government railway, to 
serve the needs of a population — European and 
native combined — not exceeding eight hundred 
thousand persons. Comparing this with Amer- 
ica, as a mere record of constructive enterprise in 
railroads it means that while associated capital, 
largely bribed by free grants of public lands, has 
provided in America one mile of railroad for the 
use of every 390 people, in New Zealand the 
people themselves, and the people's govern- 
ment, have provided one mile of railway for 
every 385 persons. Private enterprise was 
not found to be a necessary condition of the 
great public improvement of providing efficient 
transportation, therefore, even in a country so 
new and so thinly populated as New Zealand; 
so far from this being the case the people of 
that young country have in the last twenty-five 
years provided for themselves more railway 
accommodation per head than the loudly boasted 
enterprise of the capitalists of America has 
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done for the American people in double the 
time. 

The question naturally arises, How was it done? 
Like all the other colonies of Australasia, New 
Zealand borrowed from the people of England 
the money to construct her railroads. At first 
the money cost her dear, because a high rate of 
interest was demanded by capitalists, and as much 
as four and a half per cent was paid for the ear- 
liest loans. Gradually, however, it dawned on the 
minds of the English people that there were few 
if any better securities than the resources of a 
vigorous young community improving and set- 
tling a new country; and the later loans were 
readily made at three and a half per cent. On 
the whole the colony borrowed about $80,000,000 
for railroad construction and equipment, and with 
this amount she has been able to provide for two 
thousand and fifty-five miles, well built and sub- 
stantially equipped. It is an old assertion of 
private speculators that government works are 
always costly works, and it must be admitted that 
the charge has, for some unexplained reason, 
been generally borne out by the experience of 
American governments; but such has not been 
the experience of railroad works in any of the 
colonies of Australasia. New Zealand, it is true, 
has paid but little for any of the land used for 
railway purposes, but in the lines, buildings, and 
rolling stock of her railroads experts admit that 
good value is shown for the $39,000 per mile they 
have cost. It is an old and well-known theory 
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that only private capitalists can obtain good or 
economical service, either in the construction of 
public works or in their operation, and this lends 
a special interest to the inquiry how the cost of 
railroad construction under government contracts 
in Australasia compares with that of the Ameri- 
can lines. Looking, then, to the experience of 
New Zealand it will be found that the construc- 
tion and equipment of the lines through a country 
presenting quite as many natural difficulties as 
any part of America east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and without the vast districts of plain and prairie 
to reduce the average cost, came to only $39,000 
a mile. It is to be remembered that wages in 
New Zealand are quite as high as they are in 
America ; it is also to be noted that in the first 
instance every equipment, from rails to engines, 
was brought from England, and could not, as in 
America, be produced on the spot. On the other 
hand, the cost of constructing and equipping the 
railroads of America by speculators and capitalists 
is estimated by themselves officially to have cost 
more than $55,000 a mile. It is true that the 
people of New Zealand had nothing to gain by 
representing that the work had cost more than 
was actually expended, while it is possible that in 
view of the familiar operation of watering the 
stock of many of the lines, this might be consid- 
ered good " business " in America ; but at any rate 
the result to the people is the same. The com- 
panies — that is to say, the capitalists — earn from 
the people, and pay to themselves, interest on the 
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bonds, and dividends on the stock, at the rate of 
$55,000 per mile whether they spent it or not. In 
either case it is the people who pay. 

In New Zealand and Australia they are more 
fortunate. They have got their railroads — more 
in proportion to their numbers than the people of 
America — and they pay no dividends on watered 
stock and no excessive interest on bonds. The in- 
quiry, of course, remains. How does the system 
work? These colonies are perfectly free and self- 
governing: their affairs are as entirely in the 
hands of the people as they are, even in theory, 
in America; does the government gain power by 
the patronage and control which operating the 
railroads gives? Are the rates used so as to favor 
friends who have "a pull," and to put enemies 
who have none at a disadvantage? The unbiassed 
testimony of stranger critics ; the official facts and 
figures ; above all, the confidence and satisfaction 
of the people, show conclusively that no such 
evils have resulted in any one of the colonies of 
Australia. To say that they must follow if the 
system were introduced in America is to say that 
the people of America are unfit for self-govern- 
ment. With a few minor differences the system 
is practically alike in all the colonies of Australia 
and in New Zealand. In each the railroads are 
managed entirely by a board of experts, under 
the authority of a statute which defines their 
powers and prescribes certain general regulations 
for their management. The regulations, being 

part of the statute, are as open to every citizen as 
12 
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to the railway commissioners, and therefore every 
citizen knows exactly what his rights are, and 
insists on having them. The commissioners are 
appointed, as the judges of the Supreme Court of 
America are, by the executive of the colony with 
the approval of the Parliament, and they are not 
removable during the term for which they are 
appointed, except for misconduct. At the begin- 
ning of each new session of the Parliament they 
render a full report of the past year's trusteeship, 
to be laid before the House, and to be printed as 
a record of the country. All transportation rates 
are publicly notified, and all differential rating is 
forbidden; the accounts of each officer are offi- 
cially audited by the department of audit, and 
the government of the day can neither procure 
the appointment nor dismissal of a railway official 
of any grade, from a station-master to a laborer. 
In this way publicity is secured to the people, and 
freedom from pressure is guaranteed to the public 
servants, from the highest to the lowest. 

It may still be asked whether these railroads, 
which, as a matter of course, must be extrava- 
gantly managed, are not a heavy tax on the 
public. Taking the case of New Zealand once 
more, it may be said that the rates both for goods 
and passengers are rather higher than on some 
American lines, but lower than on others, so that 
on an average the expense to the public would 
seem to be about equal. In all the colonies of 
Australasia, however, the people have to pay the 
fares and rates provided by law, and neither more 
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nor less. There are no special allowances to 
special classes; there are no touts for business; 
the very name of " cut rates " is unknown, and 
the word " scalper " has not yet found its way into 
the Australasian dictionary. Great companies, it 
may be added, can obtain no precedence for their 
business, and trusts — if they could exist, which 
under the conditions would be impossible — could 
get no fraudulent rebates. It is fair to say that 
the cost of transportation is intentionally made 
low in all the colonies of Australasia, and in none 
of them, except New South Wales and Western 
Australia, does it meet the full interest which is 
paid on the loans for the cost of construction. 
The percentage of working expenses to the earn- 
ings in New Zealand — which is about the average 
of all the colonies — is nearly sixty-three per cent, 
leaving about two and five-sixths per cent toward 
payment of interest. Thus the government rail- 
road system of New Zealand was last year a charge 
upon the general revenue of the country to the 
extent of about $600,000; in other words, the 
people, as a whole, paid a subsidy to the extent 
of about seventy-five cents per head for the pur- 
pose of opening the country to settlement — a sum 
which will be more than recovered from the addi- 
tional land revenue obtained. 

The working expenses on the government rail- 
roads of Australasia are in proportion to the earn- 
ings smaller than upon all but a very few of the 
American railroads, managed purely in the inter- 
ests of capital; it is consequently by no means 
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necessary that, either in construction or in opera- 
tion, railroads built by the people for the people 
should be any more costly than those built by 
capitalists for themselves. The experience, not 
of one government alone but of seven ; not of one 
small railway, but of fifteen thousand miles of 
railroad in new and thinly peopled districts, shows 
that governments can build and equip railroads 
for less money than the associated capitalists of 
America say that it costs them to do the same 
work. Governments, even of very young and 
comparatively small communities, can borrow the 
money on much better terms than any capitalist 
would be willing to accept for a railway invest- 
ment ; they can also operate them when built at 
a less percentage upon the earnings than the 
American companies usually do. In all these re- 
spects the experience of the young countries of 
Australasia would seem to be emphatically in 
favor of the people's ownership of their means of 
transport. They can do the work more cheaply ; 
they can manage it more economically ; their an- 
nual outlay for interest is about two-thirds as 
great, because the security of a people is better 
than that of a railroad; and finally, they pay no 
dividends on bogus capital. 

The four and a half millions of people who in- 
habit the colonies of Australasia have borrowed 
about $600,000,000 for railway construction, and 
they have found it cheaper than if the work had 
been left to capitalists ; but this has been perhaps 
the smallest advantage they have gained. By 
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having railroads of their own the people control 
their own transportation; by operating them by 
means of their own servants they make sure of 
having their own interests looked after. The 
crimes against honest trading which are the rule 
with the railroads in free America are utterly 
unknown in free Australasia. No rings can there 
control the price of the farmer's produce by mak- 
ing the transport of his grain impossible, unless 
he is prepared to sell at a syndicate's price. No 
oil trusts or coal barons can kill honest competi- 
tion by means of the railroads, and so levy a 
heavy tribute on every poor man in the commu- 
nity to swell their overgrown riches. If an abuse 
of any kind should arise, it is within the power of 
every citizen to see it rectified ; if discourtesy or 
neglect is shown, any one can have it inquired 
into and punished ; if any favoritism is suspected, 
every man knows exactly what are his rights, and 
the general public are interested in seeing that he 
gets fair play. 

People's railroads are not mere money-making 
machines. They exist for the people's benefit, 
first, last, and all the time. They have been 
built that the country may be opened up to profit- 
able settlement by the poor man as much as the 
rich. No bribes in land have been given to in- 
duce the capitalist to risk his money on a doubtful 
speculation. A railroad into a new country may 
indeed be a speculation for the millionaire, who 
has a choice of ways by which he can multiply 
his millions ; but it is no speculation for the peo- 
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pie. They can well afford to wait for full returns, 
knowing that every prosperous citizen settled in 
the new district is himself a treasure to the state. 
They can safely — as has been done in each one of 
the colonies of Australasia — make the older dis- 
tricts and the older lines assist to make up any 
deficiencies of the new ones, knowing that in the 
long run every district must be the gainer. 

So far we have spoken of transportation only, 
and we have done so because of all the franchises 
that can be given by the folly of the many into 
the hands of the few, it is the most important and 
the most dangerous. There is, however, nothing 
peculiar to railroads which does not also apply to 
other things — to every other thing indeed which 
is almost universally required for the convenience 
and comfort of the public. For the purposes of 
business, for instance, ready communication prob- 
ably comes next in importance to transportation ; 
and, as might have been looked for, this too 
has been seized upon by the capitalist class of 
America as a means by which they may grow 
richer at the expense of the people at large. The 
telegraphs that cover the country with a network 
of wires ; the telephones that multiply enormously 
the ease, and therefore the cheapness and success 
with which business may be carried on in and be- 
tween centres of population — all these have fallen 
into the grasp of organized wealth in America. 
It is the fashion to boast of the extent and perfec- 
tion of the arrangements made ; it is the custom 
to tell American people that they are favored be- 
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yond all other peoples by the excellence of the 
service and the moderation of the price. As it 
is possible that many of the people may even now 
suppose that the statements made are true, it may 
be well to look at the facts. 

' No statement could possibly be more delusive 
than that which asserts that privately owned tele- 
graphs and telephones are either so cheap or so 
good for the public service as the same systems 
can easily be made in the hands of the people, 
operated by the people's servants. It may be 
said that this is no more than a mere assertion, 
and it may be added by interested persons that it 
is untrue. The advocates of monopoly will point 
triumphantly to the extent of the telegraph lines^ 
which in the hands of two companies, and mainly 
indeed of one, cover the country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast, and stretch from the 
Canadian border to the gulf of Mexico, and ask 
how such conveniences could have been secured 
for the people except through private enterprise? 
The answer is once more the same that has been 
given already: by doing in America as people 
have done elsewhere when they wanted to enjoy 
these advantages — getting them for themselves. 

It is asserted that there are in use throughout 
the world about five million miles of telegraph 
wires, and that more than two million miles of 
these are in use for telegraph and telephone pur- 
poses in America. The statement is, no doubt, 
loose ; but if correct it would show that telegraphic 
facilities in America were as great as those of 
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two-fifths of the civilized world. A little investi- 
gation will show that, unless the telegraph mo- 
nopolists have enormously overstated the extent of 
their plant, they are vastly overtaxing the people 
of America to pay interest on apparatus in excess 
of what is required for the public convenience. 
If, on the other hand — as is indeed very likely — 
they have made a gigantic overestimate of their 
wires, the circumstance is only an excuse for 
levying an extra tribute on the people. Both 
telegraph and telephone, being products of the 
most advanced civilization of the time, their gen- 
eral use in any country may be taken as an index, 
in some respects at least, of the condition of the 
people. The Anglo-Saxon race in all parts of the 
world is much in advance of all others in the 
use of these conveniences, so that a comparison 
of its experience may serve as a guide to a fair 
conclusion on the economic questions involved in 
their use by the public. 

The monopolists who supply the people of 
America with telegraphic communication claim 
to have done more than has been done elsewhere 
to bring telegraphic facilities within the reach of 
the people. It is not questioned that the people 
are as intelligent as those of any other Anglo- 
Saxon community, and are as ready to take ad- 
vantage of any valuable convenience that offers ; 
it should be instructive to see what use the people 
make of the privilege of telegraphic communica- 
tion, and what it costs them. Last year about 
seventy eight millions of messages were sent by 
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telegraph over the lines in the United States — a 
little more, that is to say, than one message for 
each man, woman, and child in the country. For 
sending these messages the monopolists who hold 
the lines were paid very nearly $28,000,000 by 
the people of America. The total expenses in- 
curred by the companies was about $21,000,000, 
and the profits received and retained by the mo- 
nopolists was nearly $7,300,000. A heavy per- 
centage of the expenditure consisted, as a matter 
of course, in the cost of duplicating and extend- 
ing the telegraph wires, and otherwise in making 
improvements which will come to light hereafter 
in the form of a proposal to water the stock of the 
companies, by the issue of shares to represent the 
additional value of the property not declared in 
dividends when earned, out of consideration for 
the feelings of the public who paid for it. What 
that expenditure amounted to is, of course, a se- 
cret, and, except to the inner circle of the favored 
ring, it will remain a secret of " business " — that 
is to say, of dishonest commercial value, which 
may be turned to account by and by on the share 
market. Judging, however, from the annual cost 
of keeping in repair and operating telegraph lines 
in other countries — where these things are not the 
secrets of the ring — it seems probable that at least 
one-third of the sum set down for expenses during 
the year was actually added to the property of the 
monopolists, instead of being openly added to the 
dividends of the stockholders. The actual cost 
of the American lines is also a secret ; but to judge 
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once more from the cost of lines owned by the 
public under less favorable circumstances as to 
construction, it appears almost certain that the 
admitted profit available for division was more 
than seven per cent on the whole capital invested 
in the speculation — or, in other words, twice as 
much as the interest would have amounted to had 
the capital been raised by the people themselves 
upon loan. 

Three reasons are given why telegraphs and 
telephones, like every other important public 
convenience, indeed, of a similar character, are 
particularly unsuited for government interference 
and specially adapted for the operations of capital- 
ists under a practical monopoly. They would cost 
more to establish, it is said ; their operation would 
be less satisfactory to the public ; and the service 
would inevitably be more expensive to the people 
who used them. In the case of telegraphic com- 
munication it is fortunately an easy matter to 
bring each of these reasons to the test of actual 
and existing experience. The American public 
is said to be — and it may be supposed to believe 
it — the most acute of any in seeing how to take 
the most advantage for itself out of any new 
invention. The telegraph monopolists are loud 
in asserting that nowhere in the world have 
such opportunities for excellent, trustworthy, and 
cheap telegraphic service been placed at the 
public disposal as they have given the American 
people. If it should be found that in other coun- 
tries the people actually make a greater use of 
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telegraphs than they do in America, it must follow 
that some very real cause exists to account for it. 
It may mean that the people elsewhere get a 
better article for their money than the monopo- 
lists give the people here ; it may also mean that 
elsewhere the convenience costs the people who 
use it less. It can be easily and incontestably 
proved that in every one of the colonies of Aus- 
tralasia the people make a far greater use of the 
telegraph, and also of the telephone, in propor- 
tion to their numbers than the people of America. 
It cannot but be instructive to learn the reason 
why. 

And first, it is important to make sure of the 
fact. Last year the people of America made use 
of the telegraph to the extent of sending rather 
more than one message for every man, woman, 
and child in the country over the wires ; during 
the year before last — the latest of which an official 
-record is obtainable — the European inhabitants of 
New Zealand sent as nearly as possible four tele- 
graphic messages apiece over the government 
lines in that colony. To put it more plainly still : 
while the 72,000,000 of inhabitants in America 
found it to their advantage to send at the very 
most one and one-tenth messages for each person, 
the simple colonists of New Zealand found it to 
their advantage to send 2,696,000 messages from 
a population of 730,000 people, being more than 
three and three-quarter messages apiece. The 
average of all the colonies of Australia is rather 
more than three and a half messages from each 
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person in each year — considerably more than three 
times that of the people of America. Such then 
is the actual position of the matter, both there 
and here, taken from the best official sources of 
information: all that remains is to discover the 
reason. 

There would appear to be two reasons. The 
telegraph monopolists of America — like the rail- 
road monopolists — are in search of dividends ; the 
governments who represent the people of Aus- 
tralasia are only concerned about supplying the 
wants of the people on the lowest terms that will 
pay the cost of the article supplied. The result 
is that the cost of sending a telegraphic message 
in New Zealand, or indeed in any one of the colo- 
nies of Australia, except perhaps Western Aus- 
tralia where the population is very small and 
scattered, is less than one-third what it is in 
America. A ten-word message — which in this 
country costs anywhere from thirty cents up to a 
dollar, or if it cross the Canadian border, from 
seventy-five cents up to a dollar and twenty-five 
cents, can be sent a thousand miles in New Zea- 
land for twelve cents, and to the most distant part 
of the Australian continent for an outside charge 
of fifty cents. 

It might be claimed that this reason sufficiently 
accounted for the increased use of the telegraph 
in Australasia; but it is only fair to say that other 
reasons exist which probably assist in making the 
use of the telegraph more popular there than in 
America. The radical difference — and this can- 
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not be too strongly impressed upon the American 
mind, as it is the leading feature in this and many 
other social differences — between American and 
Australasian experience is that in the one case 
the telegraphs are the property of the people, and 
the operators and messengers are the people's 
servants, while in the other they are the property 
and the servants of the ring of monopolists. The 
service in each colony of Australasia is strictly 
regulated by law. Each message is numbered 
when received and despatched, the exact time is 
noted upon it, and no one — no matter from or to 
whom sent — can obtain precedence of an earlier 
one. Each officer is a public officer — unremov- 
able except for cause, — sworn to absolute secrecy, 
and subject to punishment as a felon should he 
divulge the contents of any message. Thus the 
secrecy of the telegraph is as fully protected as 
that of the post-office, and a message is in all re- 
spects as sacred as a letter. Promptitude of de- 
livery is guaranteed in the same way, and no man 
or body of men can obtain any priority, except 
such as the law permits for urgent messages, sub- 
ject to extra fees, but equally governed by the 
inflexible rule of priority according to the time of 
presentation. 

It is safe to say that not one of all these ad- 
vantages and safeguards can be relied upon in 
the case of a private monopoly, however carefully 
it may be managed; and, more than this, if it 
were possible to secure them it would be impos- 
sible to persuade the mass of the people that it 
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was so. Who is there in America to-day who be- 
lieves that his messages over the telegraph lines 
would not — or at least might not — be postponed 
to those of some great millionaire, or some greater 
trust? Who is there who has not an uneasy feel- 
ing that the contents of his message might not, 
under all conceivable circumstances, be sacred 
from the inspection of some privileged person, or 
on account of some influential and interested 
syndicate? If these drawbacks exist to the use- 
fulness of the telegraph they are surely enough to 
account for a greatly diminished use of the tele- 
graph ; if the people only imagine that it may be 
so, the result will be practically the same. 

It need surprise nobody to find that under these 
circumstances the supply of telegraph lines in 
Australasia very greatly exceeds those provided by 
monopoly for the use of the people of America. 
In America, in spite of boasts of leading cre- 
ation in all such departments of progress, there 
is less than one mile of line for every three hun- 
dred inhabitants ; in Australasia more than a mile 
is provided for the use of every eighty persons. 
And in spite of this there is no loss involved in 
the service. In each of the colonies it is self- 
supporting, but no attempt is made in any to 
make it revenue-producing any more than the 
post-office. To pay the actual interest on the 
actual money expended in construction; to pay 
the actual expense of maintaining the existing 
lines in efficient repair; and in addition to pay 
the actual cost of operators, officials, and mes- 
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sengers — these are all the charges against the de- 
partment ; and these allow of its being conducted 
so that it commands the confidence and support 
of every section of the community. The charges 
made would not pay for extensions, nor would 
they supply lordly dividends upon stock, real or 
bogus, therefore they are not charges that can be 
imitated by a great monopoly. 

And what is true of the telegraph is at least 
equally true of the telephone. A telephone in 
Australasia is not an instrument of extortion, but 
of public convenience, and therefore, in the long 
run, one of saving to the people at large. The 
rates for the installation or use of a telephone in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, or in any town in 
New Zealand large enough to warrant its introduc- 
tion, are not only less but very greatly less than 
those charged to the business men of America 
by the monopolists who have grasped the business 
with greedy hands. One-third part the charge 
made in New York for a telephone connection to 
a business house would be considered extortionate 
in any business centre in Australasia — and yet 
there is not one dollar of loss. For this reason 
also the telephone is more popular there than it 
is in America. It pays to use a convenience at 
cost price, when it is either prohibitory or oppres- 
sive to use it on the terms calculated to extort a 
heavy tribute from those who use it, which they 
in their turn must recover in some way from the 
people at large. 

Such, very shortly stated, is the comparative 
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result from a merely financial review of the op- 
posing systems of the people's franchises in the 
people's hands, and the same things in the hands 
of wealthy monopolists. In railroads, in tele- 
graphs, in telephones, and in every other service 
needed to supply a great public want it can be 
shown that the hands of monopoly are the worst, 
and those of the people themselves the best, to 
which to confide the interests of the people. But 
once more the cry, so strangely helpless, coming 
from the lips of a free and — in name at least — a 
self-governing people, may be the answer, " What 
can be done?" The answer is a simple and a 
ready one: "Reform the vicious system while 
it is not yet too late. " Let the people awake to 
a reasonable confidence in themselves, and they 
need not fear but that results will justify their 
confidence. Let them resume the rights they 
have allowed others to squander at will ; let them 
sweep away the monopolies which serve only to 
enrich a corrupt few at the expense of the vast 
majority. Railroads can be resumed at a real 
valuation, and the thousand purposes of public 
mischief which they are being made to serve can 
be done away with; telegraphs and telephones 
can be taken by the people at their real value, 
and operated at their true cost, and America may 
then begin really to take the lead of the civilized 
world in the use of the great inventions which the 
genius of her sons has done so much to develop. 
The saving in money to the people will be enor- 
mous; the indirect advantages to the people will 
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be more important still; last, but by no means 
least, one more prop will have been knocked away 
from the idol of over-grown and organized wealth, 
which towers threateningly over all that ought 
most to be prized by free Americans to-day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Monopolies in Defiance of Law. 

There is no conclusion in the science of moral 
physiology more certain than this, that the greed 
of money invariably grows by what it feeds upon. 
The fact is strange and unaccountable, but human 
experience has proved it true that the desire of 
acquisition, after a certain point has been reached, 
bears no visible relation to utility ; and the mind 
once inoculated with the love of money loses the 
power of comprehending the meaning of the word 
"enough." It might otherwise have been hoped 
that the harvests of gain reaped by capitalists 
from the lavish grants of franchises by the people 
of America would have satisfied, for a time at 
least, their cravings for the rapid acquisition of 
wealth at the expense of the nation ; true, how- 
ever, to experience, all that the millionaires of 
the country have gained in this way has only 
whetted their appetite for more. During the past 
twenty-five years the opportunities afforded for 
heaping up wealth as it never was accumulated 
before, by means of railroads, with vast donations 
of land attached, of street railways with high 
fares, of telegraphs and telephones with liberty 
to tax the users almost at will, and of gas and 
other things at fancy prices, have been wholly 
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without precedent, but after all they have proved 
quite insufficient to meet the desires of the capital- 
ists. Monopoly has been tasted, and it has proved 
to be sweet; the opportunity of levying tribute 
upon the people, almost at will, has been given 
and accepted, and has been found to be eminently 
profitable under the forms of law. The question 
was natural, " Why should it stop there? " 

Under the circumstances the question was in- 
evitable. Monopoly according to law had been 
tried, and those who had tried it had learned to 
despise the means by which they had gained their 
ends. Reverence for law can exist only so long 
as law continues worthy of reverence. The mo- 
ment that law-making comes into the market ; the 
instant laws become articles of barter and sale, 
they fall at once from reverence to contempt, and 
nowhere so quickly as in the minds of those who 
have degraded and made use of them. When 
organized wealth in America found that legisla- 
tures could be purchased, that lawmakers could 
be bought, and that statutes had their price, it 
ceased to look upon law as a thing entitled to 
reverence or regard more than any other article 
of trade. So far as it could serve the purpose of 
the wealthy it was worth its price ; when it ceased 
to be available for that it was entitled to no more 
respect than it was able to enforce. Experience 
had shown that some things could be purchased 
from party machines and corrupt legislators, but 
there were others which no boss would attempt 
to deal in, and no assemblyman or senator would 
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venture to support. They might hand over the 
transportation of a city or a state on the plea 
that it was for the convenience of the public, 
but they did not dare to sell to a millionaire, or a 
band of millionaires, the sole right to sell coal or 
flour; the risk of such a thing was too great and 
too personal ; and organized wealth is too shrewd 
to look for the unattainable. The law in such 
matters could not be altered without too great a 
risk ; there was still the alternative of defying it. 
If money could not get the laws altered, it might 
be trusted to have them made inoperative. Such 
was the origin of the latest, the most dangerous, 
perhaps the most characteristically American in 
its unscrupulous shrewdness, of all the insidious 
attacks that have ever been made upon the well- 
being and the liberty of a people. There is much 
in a name, let the poet say what he will. Oppres- 
sion according to law had already been dignified 
by the name of a "franchise" (or liberty) — a 
good name was still wanted for oppression by the 
rich of the poor without the pretence of law, and 
to this a happy inspiration gave the name of 
"trust." 

The origin and objects of the trust are not, per- 
haps, any more dishonest than those of the ordi- 
nary franchise. Both have their origin in the 
unscrupulous desire of the few who are already 
rich to heap up still greater wealth at the expense 
of the vast majority of the people who have little 
or none. Both are prepared to do whatever may 
be necessary to carry out their designs. It would 
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be ridiculous to suppose that men in search of 
a franchise which may give them the means of 
heaping up wealth at the public expense have 
any wish to bribe councillors or legislators either 
to obtain it or to keep it intact ; what they are 
anxious for is to secure it ; what they are prepared 
to do is to pay just as much and no more than 
may be necessary to get it. Exactly the same, 
no doubt, is true of the " trust. " The handful of 
men who in each instance manage the business 
are not anxious to go farther in the direction of 
breaking the law than may be necessary to carry 
out their purpose, which is itself an unlawful and 
oppressive one; what they are anxious to do is 
only to succeed. If that success can be reached 
by the use of the ordinary weapons of competi- 
tion, by which great capitalists have so often 
crushed small ones, so much the better. It is 
unfortunate, perhaps, that it should be necessary ; 
but the small man stands in the way of the great 
trust, and, of course, the small man must go. If 
such ordinary methods are not sufficient, it is 
more unfortunate still, because then it becomes 
necessary to crush opposition by means that are 
more unusual. The measures may even be un- 
lawful, and the hardships to those who are crushed 
may seem to be great. Families may be ruined, 
homes broken up, the widow and the orphan may 
be among the wrecks left in the track of the vic- 
torious combination : it is a pity, indeed, but it is 
obviously necessary, for the trust must go on. 
Occasions may arise when even these measures 
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may not be enough. Obstinate opponents may 
continue to hold out, and for the time defy the 
efforts of the trust and its managers. This is 
more unfortunate still ; but it must be dealt with 
— and it has been. Dynamite is an extremely dis- 
agreeable agent ; yet the factories of obstinate op- 
ponents have been blown up. Arson is certainly 
an undesirable practice ; yet premises that stood 
obstinately in the way of trusts have been unac- 
countably destroyed by fire. Human life, it is 
admitted, is a sacred thing ; but it is nothing like 
so sacred as the success of a great trust; so it has 
occasionally happened that murders and man- 
slaughters of varying degrees of atrocity have 
strewn the march of the trusts. 

There is no exaggeration in this. Strange as 
it may seem, it is of the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century in free and self-governing 
America that these things are written, and writ- 
ten with truth. Not one of these cases is imagi- 
nary; not one is exaggerated; not one, it may 
even be said, stands alone as a solitary instance of 
inhumanity and crime. This is already so well 
known in America that it would not be necessary 
to mention it except to point out that it is both 
natural and logical. In all the ages of history 
the chariot wheels of conquerors have been stained 
with blood. Burning homes, ruined families, 
starving women and children, have always marked 
their tracks; and it matters little whether the 
conquest achieved is over the political liberties of 
a people or only over their lawful rights and 
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material well-being. The first idea of a trust is 
a powerful association of organized wealth for the 
absolute control of something which the people 
require : it is therefore in its very foundation an 
association for depriving the people of part of 
their liberty. Its object must be to overcome 
everything that stands, or may stand, between 
the people and its own absolute supremacy. It is 
impossible there can be any other result but one : 
by fair means or by foul, opposition must be 
overcome, and the trust must triumph. It is for 
this reason that the American trust at the close 
of the century is more dangerous than the fran- 
chise. Both, indeed, are founded on exactly the 
same disregard of the rights and interests of 
others; both rely on corrupt methods to secure 
their success; both deal in dishonesty, and dis- 
tribute bribes with a shameless hand; but the 
franchise at least respects the external forms of 
law, and pays a formal regard to the liberties 
of the people. The trust is in its very nature op- 
posed to law, and utterly regardless of the peo- 
ple's liberties, as well as their interests; it is 
therefore more defiant of public opinion and less 
trammelled — if possible — by the ordinary rules of 
private morality. 

It may be said, however, with truth that the 
methods of the trusts are in no degree worse than 
their objects. It might even be said that as 
the well-being of society as a whole is more 
important than that of the individuals who form 
it, the methods — even the very worst and most 
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atrocious crimes against individuals — are less 
outrageous than their objects. These objects are 
the lawless acquisition of riches for the owners of 
the trust by the oppression of a people whom they 
have first rendered powerless to resist them. It 
need hardly be said that no trust and no official 
of a trust will admit this. The Standard Oil 
princes, the coal barons, the sugar nabobs, the 
tobacco counts, and the new-fledged nobility of a 
hundred other denominations, all assure an in- 
quiring public that they are their best friends and 
greatest benefactors. Not one of them all seeks 
anything more than to improve the methods of 
production and distribution so that the people can 
obtain the advantage, while they reap a modest 
profit. Who has not been asked the indignant 
question whether oil is any dearer since the great 
oil trust grasped the monopoly and ruthlessly 
crushed all opposition? Who has not heard that 
sugar has grown cheaper, or even that coals are 
less costly than they used to be, owing to the ex- 
cellent management of the coal barons? And yet 
the people of America are supposed to be intel- 
ligent. For what then have the originators of 
the great trusts steeped themselves in discredit? 
For what have they exposed themselves to charges 
of cruelty, dishonesty, and crime, such as few 
men would care to face for the greatest rewards? 
Why have they persecuted their rivals to the 
death, and ruined them and their families by law- 
less and abominable plots, by means of which 
outrages have been committed and human livse 
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sacrificed? History can produce no parallel to the 
sublime self-sacrifice of the founders of the trusts, 
who have thus insisted on saving the people in 
spite of themselves. 

But if any answer were needed, the history of 
the trusts supplies one from which there is no 
escape. Nothing but the hope of selfish gain has 
ever induced men to do such deeds as those which 
a hundred sworn testimonies bring home to the 
promoters of the trusts as perpetrated by the pur- 
chased hands of their agents and servants. Nor 
have they been done in vain. Nothing but suc- 
cess could possibly have rendered lawlessness so 
popular as it has become of late. Nothing but 
the reward of a fabulous increase of riches could 
have induced men — not otherwise criminal in 
their instincts — to follow greedily in the footsteps 
that are notoriously stained with crimes against 
their fellow-men. The trust disease has now 
become epidemic in America. Twenty-six years 
ago it was as utterly unknown in the country as 
the bubonic plague is to-day. Already it has 
spread, and is daily spreading through the busi- 
ness life of America, with a rapidity so deadly as 
even that less dangerous scourge could scarcely 
emulate, were it too introduced into the country. 
It is but sixteen years since the first great trust 
was finally formed ; last year no less than ninety 
such associations were established, every one 
looking to unlawful gains — every one, it must be 
presumed, prepared to use lawless means to 
achieve success. When the oil trust — the fruitful 
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parent of a vast progeny of evil — was formed in 
1882, the sworn value of its actual property was 
$6,000,000 and the sum at which it valued its law- 
less schemes, " with the experience, knowledge of 
all the avenues of trade, and skill of experienced 
employees" in the form of stock was $90,000,000 
—just fifteen times as much. And yet it was not 
an over-, but an under-estimate of value, as the 
gigantic dividends paid ever since have proved. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that in 1898 more 
than ninety associations were formed upon its 
model, lawlessly to control the production and 
trade of the country in nearly every conceivable 
branch of industry, that they too, like the princes 
of the oil trust, might share in the plunder of the 
people. These associations value their properties 
at nearly a thousand millions of dollars, and they 
offer to share the anticipated spoils with outside 
capitalists who will advance, on the security of 
their bonds, another $300,000,000. 

Figures like these are bewildering in their 
greatness, and yet it is necessary that the people 
of America — whose well-being is at stake — should 
have some clear idea of what they mean. The 
capital with which the newly formed trusts of 
1898 propose to enter the field in their lawless 
warfare against competition, and therefore against 
the only safeguard of the people against extor- 
tion, is $1,300,000,000. Let us see what these fig- 
ures really mean. The assessed value of all the 
real and personal property in America last year was 
a little more than $25,000,000,000, so that this capi- 
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tal which it was proposed to add to the fighting 
fund of the trusts was more than one-twentieth 
part of the value assigned to all the landed and 
personal estate of the country. The personal prop- 
erty alone was valued at as nearly as possible five 
times the amount of the capital of the new trusts. 
The sum is $150,000,000, more than all the gold 
and silver coin and bullion in America. It is 
more than the value of all the mines and quarries 
in the country, with the products of gold, silver, 
iron, copper, lead, and coals in stock thrown in. 
It is twice as much as the telegraphs, telephones, 
canals, and shipping of the country are worth. It 
is surely time that the people of America awoke 
to the fact that all this enormous — this almost 
irresistible — power of money is directed against 
them. The object with which it is associated is, 
professedly and without disguise, to prevent any- 
body, either in America or anywhere else, from 
competing with the capitalists who have pooled 
their money that they may the more effectually 
defy the laws that have been passed to protect the 
public from oppression and practical slavery. 
The sum is a great one because it is understood 
that nothing less than a vast sum may be needed 
to carry out their plans. To undersell rivals was 
a costly plan, but that is an almost exploded idea 
now. The newer plan is to crush competitors 
without letting the public get any profit by the 
transaction — but it has been found by experience 
that it is costly too. To bribe railroad companies 
to break the law by giving preferences to the 
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trusts, or by refusing to carry goods for the trust's 
competitors at all, is expensive. To induce legis- 
lators not to pass statutes that may interfere with 
them is costly. To secure the " experience, skill, 
and knowledge" of agents, ready and willing to 
do work that is dangerous or possibly criminal, 
cannot be done for nothing. To see that the 
machinery of the law becomes inoperative when 
directed against a trust ; to arrange that the court 
shall be favorable ; to induce parties to nominate 
candidates for governors, Congressmen, and Sen- 
ators after their own heart — these are services 
that call for liberal payments, and the promotors 
of trusts are wise in their generation. It is the 
freedom of the people of America which they pro- 
pose to buy: who can say that $1,300,000,000 is 
too great a price? 

But somebody may ask how this — even if true — 
affects the liberties of the American people. Does 
not each citizen, some may say, still retain his 
vote? Does he not still elect his representatives 
and governors? Does he not still go through all 
the costly procedure of his primaries, his caucuses, 
and his conventions, year after year? Is not his 
vanity tickled, time after time, by the statements 
in the newspapers — owned by the capitalists — 
that he is one of the kings of America? Yes, it 
is true : and the discovery is by no means a new 
one that it is cheap to amuse the people while 
their liberties are being filched away from them. 
History repeats itself, and in every age those who 
have desired to secure the substance of power 
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have been ready to leave the shadow in the hands 
of the people. The citizens of America go through 
the motions of electing their executive officials 
and representatives — but it is not the people who 
choose them. It is the men behind the scenes ; 
the men who bribe the party leaders; the men 
who supply the funds, and get the bosses on their 
side ; it is, in short, the men who own the trusts 
and have the millions to spend. Under this in- 
genious arrangement the voters of the nation vote 
year after year with enthusiasm for representa- 
tives already pledged to those who have staked 
their millions on the chance of compelling the 
people of America to pay them — and them only — 
for everything they require from the cradle to the 
grave. In this way the millions of America's 
uncrowned kings are led at every election to rivet 
around them a little more tightly the chains of 
social and trade servitude, by playing blindfold 
into the hands of the dangerously wealthy and 
unscrupulous class of the oligarchy of money. To 
that class the voter pays a heavy tribute already. 
Into their money-bags he pours a large percentage 
of his hard-earned wages day by day. When he 
lights his fire each morning he adds to their huge 
dividends as coal barons ; when he lights his gas 
each night he makes another contribution on their 
gas shares. The five-cent fare he pays to take 
him to his work contributes one cent at least to 
the millionaire's income from his street railway 
franchise ; the sugar he consumes, the tobacco he 
smokes, the beer he drinks — all these, and a score 
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of other things he cannot do without, for himself 
or his family, he can only get at the price of a 
lawless tribute paid to the little band of despots 
who already largely control the lives and liberties 
of a people, who only a single generation ago 
were socially and politically free men. 

And if there are any grounds for drawing this 
picture of American conditions to-day, what, it 
may well be asked, are the prospects of the future? 
If ninety new giant associations have been formed 
in 1898 by the wealthy class for the control and 
monopoly of the necessaries of the people's lives, 
what will happen in 1899 and the years that are 
to follow? Is it not evident that every lawless 
association for dishonest and oppressive gain must 
increase the evil, by forcing others in self-defence 
to imitate and if possible to exaggerate their 
methods in the eager race for wealth? Every 
defiance of law that goes unpunished brings law 
into deeper and more hopeless contempt ; every 
successful inroad upon the freedom of the people 
at large makes the next attack more certain and 
more easy. One such lesson as that taught by 
the daring and successful defiance of law and 
justice by the oil trust year after year wherever 
it has been assailed has been enough to corrupt 
the commercial morality of a nation. The vast 
sums of ill-gotten money heaped together by the 
magnates of that unscrupulous association have 
been the seeds from which a hundred other com- 
binations, less bold and enterprising, it may be, 
but not less lawless and not less dangerous to the 
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people's liberties, have sprung. Looking to the 
degradation of commercial principle brought 
about by the evil successes of one lawless combi- 
nation within a few short years, the imagination 
grows paralyzed at the vision of what may spring 
from a hundred new trusts formed within a single 
year. For, after all, the evil is as yet only in its 
earlier stages. As yet the trusts are cautious, 
because they are new. It will be time enough to 
let their true designs appear when the people 
have grown more accustomed to them. It will 
be time enough to increase largely the price of 
necessaries when people have forgotten the days 
of comparatively free competition. For the pres- 
ent it will be well to conceal the true meaning of 
the "control of production," and, if only the na- 
tural impatience of the capitalists to reap a little 
of the crop can be restrained, to keep goods as 
cheap as ever. At the most a little cautious in- 
crease here and there is all they can permit them- 
selves: a trifle added to the price — already 
enormously in excess of the cost of production — 
of each gallon of oil, each pound of tobacco, each 
article of clothing. Possibly it may not be dan- 
gerous while it certainly will be profitable, to 
subtract something more from the sweetness of 
the sugar or from the strength of the beer. A 
modest twenty-five cents per ton on coal will 
hardly be felt in the mean time, and it will be time 
enough to lay on a heavier tribute when all the 
supplies have been finally absorbed by the trust, 
and the people have had time to forget that it ever 
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was otherwise. The first and all-important step 
is to get rid of rivals, and this can only be done 
while the public is indifferent to what is going on. 
There will be time enough in the future to reap 
to the full the crop of untold wealth now being 
sown by skill and cunning, and cultivated by 
fraud and outrage, when the people of America 
have forgotten the time when things were other- 
wise. 

It is a satisfaction, though but a melancholy 
one, to remember that this lawless grasp at wealth 
and power by the hands of organized capital is as 
short-sighted as it is criminal. Putting aside for 
the moment the fact, which all human experience 
bears witness to, that the extremes of wealth and 
luxury are, and have always been the greatest 
curse to those who possessed them, the new policy 
of the trusts has the one fatal defect that in the 
very nature of things it cannot last. If it could 
be supposed to be an advantage to a small class 
of any community to grasp all the wealth, and to 
hug to itself all the material well-being of a peo- 
ple, and all the influence and power necessary to 
preserve it, this fact alone would be the sufficient 
condemnation of the policy. Men may, indeed, 
shut their eyes to the evil which wealth and luxury 
bring on themselves and their families. They 
may contrive to forget the truth that in this one 
offence against mankind of excessive luxury and 
money-getting, there seems hardly any escape 
from the retribution for the father's sins against 
society which falls on the children ; nothing but 
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wilful blindness can prevent them from recogniz- 
ing the fact that the prosperity it gives must be 
short-lived indeed. In past ages, and under 
other conditions, society has tolerated for long 
periods class supremacy which was often horribly 
oppressive and cruel, and some small remains of 
these linger even now in one or two countries of 
Europe ; but the class distinction and supremacy 
which depend on the possession of riches alone 
have never in any age or in any country had the 
element of permanency even in a very small de- 
gree. An oligarchy, such as that which is pro- 
posed by the policy of trusts in America to-day, 
is an oligarchy which is foredoomed in any case 
to an early, and if it once obtains control, to a 
terrible and a disastrous fall. Resting upon no 
single service to the public welfare, built upon no 
^ne ground of public respect or legitimate ad- 
miration, each tier that is added to its vast pile 
of money-bags makes the moment of its fall only 
the nearer and the more certain. 

Yet nothing can be more short-sighted than to 
wait for the evil to right itself. Speakers and 
writers who see something of the evils that al- 
ready exist, and the greater mischiefs that are 
threatening, are in the habit of referring vaguely 
to natural laws which will doom many trusts to 
extinction, and point to excessive production and 
over-capitalization as cures for the evil. It will 
be found that all such hoped-for means of reform 
are wholly inadequate to meet the case. The 
persons who dream that they will only show that 
14 
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they fail to grasp the nature of the social disease 
which has already taken so terrible a hold on the 
country. They do not object to the supremacy 
of wealth, indeed, at all, so long as it is some 
such supremacy as that to which they are ac- 
customed. So long as the rich are content to be 
millionaires, and to leave the mass of the nation 
some degree of liberty and well-being, they con- 
sider the situation good ; what they object to only 
is that a few billionaires should dominate every- 
thing, and they hope that natural causes will pre- 
vent this. The idea is a futile one. There were 
no millionaires — certainly no multi-millionaires in 
the country forty years ago — to-day the million- 
aires number thousands, and the multi-millionaires 
some hundreds. The next generation will be the 
era of the "billionaire," unless society prevents ; 
and the era of the billionaire means of necessity 
an oligarchy in government more complete and 
more hurtful than any previous oligarchy of his- 
tory. At present the policy is one for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and power is sought for and used 
only to help in that acquisition. In some cases 
the attempt will over-reach itself, and trusts will 
fail, and men who had hoped to share in the 
plunder will fall back into the ranks of the plun- 
dered. Such accidents will occur, and they will 
assist rather than retard the policy of the expect- 
ant billionaires. The purpose of that policy is 
not so much production as control, and the smaller 
the party of control the more effective its exer- 
cise. It is not by over-stocking the world's 
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markets that the oil trust has made its great 
wealth, and proposes to make its still more fabu- 
lous returns; it is by restricting supplies and 
eventually advancing prices. The great coal 
combination is not turning its stores of mineral 
into dollars by raising all that could be sold at a 
price that would pay ; far from that. The policy 
is to restrict supply and wait for better times. 
And the time will come when the policy will ex- 
tend itself to the trusts themselves and their 
shareholders. It may well be that some — perhaps 
many — may die out and disappear when the lists 
of share-holders — not open to the public then — 
will be short indeed, and the millionaires of 
America may become a class almost extinct. A 
few — a very few — billioniares, will be enough, 
and that they will attract to themselves gradually 
the wealth of the great majority of the rich men 
of the country is as certain as that the sun attracts 
the comets and the aerolites of space. If that 
time should be allowed to come, and it is only a 
question even now of tacit permission by the mass 
of the people, the natural laws so called of poli- 
tical economy will become powerless in the grasp 
of the oligarchy of wealth. Can any one question 
that such a power will dictate tariffs ; that it will 
control legislatures, congresses, executives, and 
courts? Surely no : it is not half developed yet, 
but to a very great extent it does so now. 

There is a natural law, indeed, which may be 
relied upon for the destruction of great social 
abuses — but only in the last resort. It is the law 
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which prescribes the breaking point at which the 
strain of social wrong will no longer be endured 
by men ; but it is a law which no patriot and no 
lover of his kind would be willing to invoke. In 
case, however, patriots are not to be found in a 
nation who are willing to work for reform in 
time; in case party continues to be put before 
nation, and the hope of participating in the 
spoils of society is allowed to close the people's 
eyes, and paralyze their efforts after reform; 
then, at the last, that law of nature or of Provi- 
dence will assuredly come into operation, and the 
enemies of society, with the conditions they have 
built up so laboriously, will inevitably be swept 
away together. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Well-being and Liberty. 

Next to its reputation for almost unlimited and 
largely undeveloped wealth, the greatest attrac- 
tion which America has possessed for the inhabi- 
tants of most European countries during the past 
century has been found in its proud boast of 
liberty. Natives of other countries, chafing un- 
der the restraints of a society hedged in by old 
conditions and prejudices, and seeing but little 
hope of change, eagerly sought in the New World 
for that perfect freedom of action and equality 
of opportunity which were offered them as the 
special and inalienable birthright of every citizen 
of America. Even the continued existence of 
slavery was not accepted as a warning that, after 
all, human nature had not been altered by cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and that when the early condi- 
tions that made America so different, for the time 
being, from the old countries of Europe should 
have passed away, a time might arrive when the 
boasted individual liberty of the people of the New 
World might in its turn be questioned, if not 
assailed. And yet it was inevitable that such a 
time should come sooner or later. Solemn dec- 
larations, and even elaborate constitutions are, 
after all, no more than empty words when the 
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spirit which animated them has passed away. No 
constitution ever kept a people free ; and almost 
any form of constitution can be made the expres- 
sion of practical freedom by a people that is really 
animated by an active and intelligent spirit of 
liberty. 

In form, at least, the people of America have as 
yet suffered no loss of that liberty which proved 
so attractive to the millions of Europe. To-day, 
as on the day after independence was achieved, 
every man in the country is supposed to have 
been born the equal of other men, and, because 
he is a human being, to be entitled to equal privi- 
leges and opportunities. To-day, as much as — 
and, in fact, even more than — on the day when 
the first President was inaugurated, the political 
equality of each individual man in America is 
supposed to be assured, and is so, indeed, so far as 
words can form its guaranty. A century or more, 
however, has changed the conditions of life ; and 
with the conditions the meaning of words and 
phrases, of declarations, and even of constitutions 
has altered also. In this there is not necessarily 
a reproach: it could not have been otherwise. 
When that old declaration was signed and that 
constitution agreed to the nation was only strug- 
gling to its birth. Each man from the richest to 
the poorest was important to its future then, and 
was felt to be important; every citizen was valued 
then as a man whose hand could fight, and whose 
voice and sympathy could support the new order 
of things which was still trembling in the balance. 
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Man, as man, seemed to be of importance then ; 
among the swarming millions of a century later 
it is not surprising that he appears to have lost his 
individual importance. At that time, and for 
almost a generation afterward, the estimate of 
men and women in the new nation was founded 
mainly upon what they were; it was a gradual 
development, begun in the second generation, 
more fully developed in the third, and coming to 
something like a full development in the present, 
which estimated them almost entirely by what 
they had. This is no special complaint against 
human nature in America; the course of the de- 
velopment is as familiar as history, and as wide- 
spread as humanity itself. In older and ruder 
states of society it was the men who had the most 
strength and courage and skill in fighting who 
stood out from their fellows, and were the first 
to found a class of their own ; in the nineteenth 
century, and particularly in a new country like 
America, where no barriers of caste or privilege 
existed to interfere, it was inevitable that the 
shrewdest, the most energetic, the most cunning, 
not unfrequently the most unscrupulous, should 
do the same. 

No single person nor class of persons has been 
to blame for the change which has gradually 
altered the ideals and aims of the people of 
America during the last hundred years; but 
nothing can be gained by keeping up a hollow 
pretence that they remain unaltered. A century 
ago liberty, both social and political, was the ideal 
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of the young nation ; to-day the ideal is not free- 
dom but success; not the well-being of all, but 
great wealth for a small class to which each may 
yet hope in some way to belong. Human nature 
— the same in all ages, and essentially the same 
in every people — has only done here in America 
in one short century what it did in older countries 
more slowly, long centuries ago. It has admired, 
and tried to imitate, the qualities in others that 
seemed to gain for them most of the things it was 
most eager to secure for itself. In old times the 
admiration felt for strength and bravery and skill 
in fighting was the title of kings and barons to 
the position and privileges they enjoyed; it was 
only natural that here, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the same admiration should be felt for rail- 
way kings, oil trust princes, and coal barons, 
whose ability secured the wealth that was so 
greatly desired. The people have crowned these 
railway kings, and agreed to the elevation of this 
new order of nobility in all respects as truly as 
the tribes of free warriors who conquered Europe 
did twelve or fourteen hundred years ago in the 
case of their great fighting chiefs and leaders. 
The admiration of the mass of the people for their 
strength and courage was the foundation of their 
power then; to-day, and here, it is the admira- 
tion, not unmixed with envy, of the mass of the 
people for the success of the rich men of America, 
which has given them their power, and is enabling 
them to increase it day by day, in spite of the fact 
that everybody knows that it is dishonestly gained 
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and injuriously exercised. So long as the people 
— or a very large section of the people — would 
only too gladly change places with the railway 
kings or the oil princes, with all their moral and 
social crimes on their heads, so long, it may be 
feared, real reforms will be all but impossible. 
The voters of America will take no effective steps 
to control wealth or to restore a purer condition 
of political life and industrial liberty, so long as, 
in their hearts, they wish for nothing more eagerly 
than to hold for themselves the positions now oc- 
cupied by the great capitalists. The legislators, 
whether state or federal, will do little to put an 
end to social and industrial abuses, so long as they 
wish they could be millionaires themselves. Even 
the courts and judges of the country must and 
will lean — it may be unconsciously — toward the 
side of wealth in every dispute, so long as they 
are necessarily drawn from the wealthy classes, 
and either are or would like to be rich men them- 
selves. 

Under existing conditions it is no wonder that 
old words have lost their meaning. "Liberty," 
as applied to industry, is one of these, and " well- 
being " is another. Three-quarters of a century 
ago or less it was the boast of America that this 
was the only country in the world where the 
workingman was really free. The assertion, and 
the proof that the assertion was true, brought 
the best of the mechanics and workers of Europe 
here by thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
What they understood the boast to mean, and 
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what it truly meant at the time, was something 
altogether different from what it would mean if it 
were made to-day. What it meant then was that in 
the New World the mechanic or the laborer was 
free to live, and to live in a way that was worth 
living. It meant that instead of being ground 
down to starvation wages or forced to work as 
long as nature could bear the strain, as he had 
been in the manufacturing cities of Europe, he 
would in America be able to command reasonable 
payment for reasonable work. He understood 
that he would be able to live in some degree of 
comfort; that he would have a home where he 
could bring up a family ; that he might hope to 
make some provision for his old age, and might 
provide something for his family in case he failed 
to reach old age. In America, he was told, labor 
was king, and to cross the ocean appeared to him 
to hold out the promise of a new and better life 
for himself and his children than anything he 
could hope to realize in Europe. And at the 
time he was not disappointed. If labor was not 
actually king even then in America, it held at any 
rate a position of independence such as it held 
nowhere else ; it need scarcely be said for the in- 
formation of the people of America that it holds 
no such position to-day. Liberty to live in 
reasonable comfort is no longer part of the mean- 
ing of " industrial liberty " in America at the 
close of the century. Freedom from excessive 
labor, either for man or woman, is no longer a 
part of the freedom which the republic offers to 
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its class of workers. If a court of law were asked 
to define that liberty and freedom to-day it would 
probably say that no employer has a right — or at 
any rate a right which can be directly enforced 
through the courts — to force men to work against 
their will, or to work for wages which they are 
not willing to accept as the price of their labor. 
It would say that if the workers consider the 
hours too long or the wages too low, they are at 
liberty to refuse to work — they are free to throw 
up their employment. On the other hand it 
would, no doubt, point out that the employers have 
exactly the same freedom. If they can get men 
— or women — who will work longer hours ; if they 
can compel them by the alternative of starvation 
to take lower and lower wages still — they are at 
liberty to do so. There can be no doubt the courts 
would be right, such is the law. 

It is not the law that has changed — or, if it has 
changed at all, it has changed for the better since 
the days when America was the promised land of 
industry. What has changed, what is changing 
still, and will go on changing more and more as 
the years of the new century pass, and population 
increases, is the condition of things to which the 
law is applied. A hundred years ago, or even 
a good deal less than that, each steady, skilled 
mechanic who cast in his lot with the new nation 
was a treasure to America, and was felt to be a 
treasure. He was in no need of protection from 
the tyranny of employers, in a country where 
employers were only too anxious to secure his 
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services, and to make use of the knowledge and 
experience he had brought with him to the coun- 
try. Unreasonable hours and insufficient wages 
were equally out of the question when such men 
could only be got with difficulty. Even fifty years 
ago there was little occasion for the interference 
of law on behalf of the workers. They were no 
longer, it is true, either so scarce or quite so 
valuable; but they were still too valuable to 
be lightly regarded or badly treated. Times 
were still good for the workers; manufacturing 
industries were beginning that great process 
of development which has placed them where 
they are to-day in the markets of the world ; it 
was not a when time employers were disposed 
to cripple themselves by quarrelling with their 
tools. 

Fifty years has altered everything. The new 
era — the era of machinery — has fairly come in, 
and its first effect has been to cheapen men. Say 
what we may of the future benefits to be derived 
by mankind from the application of new forces 
and improved methods increasing the power for 
production of the race, it is as false as it is foolish 
to deny that its first effect has been to make the 
average individual man of less separate value. 
The old skilled mechanic, the old first-class work- 
man, has ceased to occupy a place apart from his 
fellows. The whole body of mechanics are grow- 
ing more and more apt to be looked on as parts 
of the machinery, and parts that can more and 
more readily be dispensed with by the capitalist, 
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who has at his command the ever changing and 
improving results of human ingenuity assisted by 
the discoveries of science. What are wanted now 
— what will be more required every year hereafter, 
if present methods are carried to their legitimate 
results — are hands competent to attend machinery. 
Skilled and intelligent men, it may be said, are 
required to do this — and for the present, at any 
rate, this is true ; but they are not all-round men ; 
they are not necessarily possessed of any large 
amount of general intelligence. It is true they 
must understand the work they have to do, but 
that work is only a minute detail, of infinitely less 
importance to the whole result than the work of 
the mechanic of fifty years ago. This is the state 
of things to-day : it was not so fifty years ago ; it 
was only a little the case twenty-five years ago ; 
does any reasonable man suppose it will stop 
where it is now? 

Industrial workers in nearly all branches of 
labor have already become very largely attendants 
upon machinery. The result has been that from 
ten to a hundred times as much work can be com- 
pleted by a given number of hands to-day as could 
have been done by the same number fifty or more 
years ago. This, it is loudly proclaimed, is one 
of the vast advantages which the world is reap- 
ing, and will reap still more, from advancing 
knowledge and civilization; but a little consid- 
eration will show that much will depend upon 
what is meant by " the world " which is to gain 
the advantage. During the nineteenth century 
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the advance in mechanism of all kinds has been 
greater, it is said, than it has ever been in any two 
thousand years before, and the advance of scien- 
tific knowledge, upon which its progress depends, 
has been even more extraordinary; what then 
is it likely to be in the next half -century? If the 
rate of progress continues — and it is far more 
likely to increase than diminish — all the triumphs 
of mechanical ingenuity, all the use of nature's 
forces, only now beginning to be discovered ; all 
the substitution of mechanism for human skill and 
human labor, which has done so much to alter the 
conditions of labor in the past, will be as nothing 
compared with their development in the future. 
There need be no hesitation in stating the truth, 
because it must be faced at no distant date ; auto- 
matic machinery will to an enormous extent have 
taken the place of the mechanic, and even of the 
unskilled laborer of to-day in fifty years or less, 
just as the mechanic who runs a machine to-day 
has taken the place of twenty workmen skilled in 
a trade half a century ago. There is no escape 
from the conclusion. The automatic machine will 
do more work than the paid workmen of to-day 
for the rich employer or the yet wealthier trust. 
The machine will not need even twelve hours of 
rest in the twenty-four ; it will demand no wages 
at the end of the week; above all, perhaps, the 
machine will make no complaints and organize 
no strikes. The automatic machine will need 
oiling, perhaps, and occasionally it will require 
repairs ; otherwise it will be a mere uncomplain- 
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ing tool — the natural, indeed the inevitable in- 
strument of the trust. 

And in the mean time, what of the industrial 
workers? By law they will probably be as free as 
ever. They will still have the right to sell their 
labor to the highest bidder : the question of special 
interest really is what will then be the prospect 
of a bid? If the law is then, as it certainly is 
now, in sympathy with the wealthy men — or, still 
worse, of the wealthy and all-absorbing trusts — it 
will, of course demand that the employer shall be 
as free as the worker. If the trusts can do better 
with a dozen automatic machines and a boy to 
keep them oiled than with a hundred men, the 
law and the political economists will equally in- 
sist that it is in the interests of society that the 
machines should come and the workers go. Ma- 
chinery which has taken possession of manufactur- 
ing industry, as the handmaid of the operative's 
labor will be able, to a very great extent, to dis- 
pense with his assistance by and by. Machinery, 
which is even now entering upon the original field 
of human employment — the land — with a flourish 
of trumpets announcing the new era when little 
human labor will be wanted there, means to drive 
the farmer from his homestead and the laborer 
from his cottage, to seek in great cities some em- 
ployment to maintain life. In case it succeeds, 
what will be the fate of the enermously increased 
population of would-be workers then? 

Only one answer seems reasonably possible. 
Should the new era find the present conditions 
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still existing — or, as seems more likely, should it 
find all the worst features of present conditions 
aggravated under the control of trusts — industrial 
freedom and industrial well-being will perish 
more hopelessly than ever before in any period 
of history. It may be said that the picture is an 
impossible one. The new era, it will be said, will 
not come in a day, and as it comes it may be 
trusted to bring new and suitable conditions with 
it. The mechanics whose places are taken by 
automatic # machinery will turn their hands to 
something else ; the farmers who are driven from 
the land because the trusts have taken up the 
business, and have control of all the elevators for 
grain and all the railroads for transport, will add 
themselves to the city populations and find some- 
thing to do ; all things will shake down into some 
kind of order then, as they have done before. It 
is singular that the forecast of the optimist of 
to-day, when examined closely, comes so near to 
the pessimism against which it protests so loudly. 
It is vain to deny that in the last twenty-five years 
the conditions of industry in America have gone 
steadily down hill in spite of not a few efforts to 
prevent it. Wages indeed have been nominally 
maintained, largely if not wholly through the 
exertions of trades unions, but the real condition 
of things for the worker has grown steadily worse 
till America's great cities of to-day have descended 
to something very nearly approaching the level 
of the great cities of Europe. Poverty the most 
grinding, conditions of existence the most degrad- 
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ing, vice and crime — the inevitable attendants on 
wretchedness and want — have multiplied on every 
side. This is so now ; and this is but the begin- 
ning. Let the population of the cities of America 
increase for another twenty years at the rate at 
which it has increased in the last ten; let the 
country populations flock more and more to the 
towns and cities, as they are doing now, for even 
half that period ; let the new conditions be left to 
adapt themselves, as they are being left now, on 
the principles of supply and demand and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and it needs little foresight to 
picture the result. 

How, then, it may be asked, can any effective 
steps be taken to avert disaster, if these things 
are true? It is impossible to stay the march of 
progress ; it is out of the question to control re- 
search and to fetter human ingenuity so that in- 
vention shall cease ; it is surely absurd at this time 
of day to suggest a return to the ignorant methods 
of those who revolted against the first introduction 
of labor-saving machinery and attempted to de- 
stroy the intruder. It may be at once admitted 
that this is true. Nothing short of such an up- 
rising of desperate brute force as would sweep 
away the discoveries and inventions of a century 
could make such a dream come true even to a 
limited extent ; and nothing less really favorable 
to human well-being could be imagined. But it 
should never for a moment be lost sight of that 
in evil human conditions there is but a single 
alternative. The choice lies between reform and 
15 
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destruction. If the first is refused, or if it is 
too long neglected, the second alternative becomes 
inevitable. The question of the moment is, 
therefore, How can the existing evils be rectified, 
and the greater ones that threaten the country 
and the people be averted? Much has been done 
in the last twenty-five years by the organized 
efforts of the workers themselves. But for trades 
unions and the influence they have wielded things 
would to-day have been very much worse than 
they are. Many grievances have been redressed, 
and not a few concessions have been gained in 
America as elsewhere on behalf of industrial 
liberty; but it can hardly be denied that trades 
unionism has not inaugurated anything that gives 
promise of providing a radical cure for the evils 
that specially threaten industrial liberty at pres- 
ent. So far as the idea of a regular organization 
of the workers goes, the task of the founders and 
managers of the great trades unions has generally 
been well done, and is worthy of all commen- 
dation ; but experience would seem to show that 
the limits of its greatest usefulness have been 
reached even now, so far as its customary course 
of action is concerned. From the first trades 
unions have been essentially fighting organiza- 
tions, and the relation they have borne to the 
great body of the industrial workers has been 
rather that of a forlorn hope than of a national 
army. In most cases they have not even been 
recognized as the representatives of the great 
body of industrial workers, and while their vie- 
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tories might be taken advantage of by many who 
took no part in the contests they engaged in, any 
long or doubtful struggle would be almost sure 
to find them left to fight alone. This has largely 
arisen from the character of the only available 
weapon upon which the labor organizations have 
hitherto relied. The strike is a weapon which is 
of necessity double-edged, and while it may wound 
the employers, it cannot fail to injure, for the 
time being at any rate, the apparent interests of 
large classes of society, as well as to inflict great 
suffering on the strikers themselves. Such a 
weapon can never be popular with the great body 
of industrial workers, and indeed it can seldom 
be resorted to at all, except as a counsel of des- 
peration, for the redress of some present and very 
pressing wrong. The strike, always a cumbrous 
weapon, will be found less effective against capital 
in proportion as capital becomes concentrated. A 
great trust, and still more a combination of great 
trusts, would prove a far more formidable enemy 
to trades-unionism than the strongest combination 
of individual employers could possibly be, if only 
because the trusts could control not only wages 
but also credit and the supply of the necessaries 
of life. In the last thirty years the labor organi- 
zations have often proved strong to resist oppres- 
sion, and even in some cases materially to improve 
conditions ; they haCve no weapon in their hither- 
to recognized armory fit to cope with the condi- 
tions that are now being prepared by organized 
capital for their practical suppression. So long 
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as wealth must employ them, indeed, they may 
do much, but so soon as wealth can do without 
them — and the marvellous progress of mechanical 
invention brings that time daily nearer in a hun- 
dred trades that give employment to many thou- 
sands to-day — the trades union on its present ba- 
sis and with its present objects will be powerless. 

Wealth has become alive to the fact that in 
thorough organization and in concentration of 
its power upon some well-defined object lies its 
strength. The danger is that organized industry 
may continue to fritter away its energies on ob- 
jects that are out of date and wholly inadequate 
to the new conditions with which it is confronted. 
It cannot be too soon or too fully recognized that 
wealth, organized in trusts which control produc- 
tion and distribution, cannot possibly be fought 
successfully by the weapons of the old-fashioned 
labor strike. It appears to be proved already by 
experience that they cannot be fought with statu- 
tory weapons prepared by such men as fill the 
state legislatures or profess to represent the peo- 
ple in Congress ; and it would appear that little 
help is to be obtained from the courts of the coun- 
try, either state or federal. What, then, it maybe 
asked, remains to be done short of revolution and 
violence? The answer is not, fortunately, a diffi- 
cult one as yet. 

Lawful reforms, which appeal to the moral in- 
stincts of a people accustomed to the restraints 
of law, have at all times an advantage, so great 
as to be practically incalculable, over any system 
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of defiance of law, however successful it may be, 
which outrages those instincts. A people may 
have learned to tolerate, even to envy, and in 
some degree to admire the men or combinations 
of men who are bold enough to set law at defi- 
ance and skilful and unscrupulous enough to 
paralyze every attempt it makes to enforce their 
obedience, but at heart they disapprove and fear 
them. It requires only an effort strong enough 
to claim respect ; sufficiently sincere and public- 
spirited to command confidence, to range the great 
mass of the people on the side of any reasonable 
scheme of reform. More than once in the history 
of some of the wealthiest and most corrupt muni- 
cipal governments in America there have been 
uprisings of this kind, which, for the moment at 
least, have swept away the offenders and inaugu- 
rated a purer administration. No such uprising 
as these have been, it must, however, be borne 
in mind, will at all meet the case of such a deeply 
seated and widely spread evil as that which has 
attacked the social and political conditions of 
America at this time. It is no longer a question 
of getting rid of a dishonest mayor and a corrupt 
municipal council in one or two cities and put- 
ting better men in office in their place. No doubt, 
there are many such mayors and councillors, to- 
day, but at the worst they are no more than 
symptoms of the evil conditions which prevail, 
and which must be met by treatment more radical 
than any mere municipal victory. The men who 
are to be opposed are not in office ; they are not 
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dishonest in the way that can be easily understood 
and condemned by the most thoughtless who are 
not themselves corrupt. The capitalists who are 
organizing for the conflict with the interests of 
the American people are more respectable out- 
wardly than any boodle-loving councillor, and 
therefore more dangerous; they are less openly 
before the public, and must therefore be met with 
different and more far-reaching weapons. 

No spasmodic fit of indignation will serve any 
substantial purpose of reform under the conditions 
which confront the people of America. It is no 
longer the struggle of a few individuals notori- 
ously robbing the public, but the struggle of one 
class of the community, fortified by custom, in- 
trenched in the admiration with which their 
success has surrounded them, and incalculably 
strengthened by the possession of most of the 
wealth of the country, against the other classes. 
The power, it is true, rests in the hands of the 
many in the last resort; but the forces of the 
many are divided, their people are half-hearted, 
and less than half persuaded that they have right 
on their side, while the few are united, their 
power is concentrated, and those who wield it have 
neither doubts nor compunctions. The party of 
wealth, the men who hold the great mass of the 
available riches of America to-day and aim at 
grasping them more completely to-morrow, have 
two great advantages. They have already a posi- 
tion of enormous influence; they are already 
in control of the government of the country ; they 
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nominate the governors and the legislators ; they 
send the representatives to Congress and mem- 
bers to the Senate; they practically decide on 
the President whichever party is victorious, and 
they nominate the judges both for the federation 
and the States. Nor is this the whole of their ad- 
vantage. The party of wealth holds the means 
of corruption, and at the first sign of an emergency 
it will use it. There will be no lack of traitors on 
the side of the people in any great struggle for 
supremacy. That which has been persistently 
done on a small scale, that which is done daily 
in the lobbies of state legislatures to gain or pro- 
tect a franchise, will be done on a large one 
when the need arises. The opponents of organ- 
ized wealth will be purchased with money, with 
office, with whatever bribe is found most avail- 
able. Like some of the men who have denounced 
trusts most bitterly in the past, and fought them 
with the most ability, the champions of the people 
will be bought at their own price. 

On the other hand, those who champion the 
well-being of the people have everything to 
organize, and nearly everything to learn. With 
the exception of the labor unions the people are 
wholly without any useful organization for reform 
purposes, and even the labor unions have no 
training in political organization. For the last 
fifty years they have been falling more and more 
into the position of puppets in the hands of a few 
designing men, until they have forgotten that it 
ever was their privilege to manage their own 
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political affairs for themselves. To be a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, to be a sound party man 
on one side or the other, has been held up as the 
ideal of good citizenship, backed up by at least 
the suggestion of some personal advantage to 
follow. All this the people of America have to 
unlearn before they can hope to make any sub- 
stantial reform in matters social or political. The 
gospel of reform must be preached with no party 
reservations. It must not be reform according 
to Republicanism, or reform as indorsed by a 
Democratic convention, that is preached, but re- 
form absolutely. It must look for its supporters 
equally in the ranks that were once Republican, 
and in those that called themselves Democratic. 
The strong point of the movement must be its 
necessity. If the people's eyes can but be opened 
to the truth, if they can but be made to count 
for themselves the steps by which organized 
wealth has usurped their liberty and already con- 
trols their freedom, and menaces what is left of 
their well-being, they will be on the high road to 
a rational reform. If they will but ask them- 
selves what the consolidation of wealth in a few 
hands, and its increase there by lawless means 
implies for the community when the evil has gone 
but a little farther, the hour which ushers in a 
radical reform will not be distant. 

There may be some who admit the evils referred 
to, and look forward to their increase, and yet 
who see no practical remedy ; some who do not 
join in the parrot cry that things grow better every 
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day, and yet fail to see what can be done. It may 
be a help and inspiration to such as these if we 
proceed to say something of experiments in opera- 
tion elsewhere, designed to meet the evils that 
threaten America to-day. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
State Guardianship of Liberty. 

The maintenance and development of industrial 
liberty by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand — or, in other words, by the operation of 
universal selfishness — has proved itself a failure 
in every country and at every period of history. 
It was to have been expected. The appeal to 
selfishness becomes of necessity an appeal to the 
strongest, and in all such appeals it is a matter 
of course that the weakest goes to the wall. Yet 
the writers who have posed as social philosophers 
have never seriously suggested any substitute for 
this so-called law, which is the supreme charter 
of slavery. Nor is it possible to do so success- 
fully so long as the advantage of the individual 
rather than of society is accepted as the basis of 
social and political action. 

If, however, the process is reversed, and it is 
once admitted that in all social and political 
arrangements the advantage — or apparent ad- 
vantage — of the individual is at all times to be 
subordinated to that of society as a whole, the law 
of supply and demand falls naturally into its 
place, and ceases to be a danger either to the in- 
dividual or to the mass of the people. Legisla- 
tion proceeding on this principle is comparatively 
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a simple matter, and where introduced with cau- 
tion and developed with moderation it has been 
found to advance naturally step by step, without 
inflicting any real injury or hardship on any class 
of society. Such legislation will naturally deal 
first with the protection of the part of society least 
able to protect itself from the selfish tyranny of 
the stronger ; and to this extent the principle has 
been recognized in almost every country profess- 
ing Christianity. It exists, and has long existed, 
in America, under a variety of state enactments, 
every one of which is a protest against and a de- 
parture from the principle of individualism which 
is still recognized and acted upon in the rest of 
the legislation. Every law for the protection of 
children of tender years is a law of this class; 
every statute which professes to regulate the hours 
of employment for young people of either sex in 
shops or factories is a further step in that legisla- 
tion which, if allowed to unfold itself gradually as 
occasion shall arise, would provide much of what 
is needed for the social regeneration of the coun- 
try under the changing conditions of the twentieth 
century in America. 

The first essential of all remedial legislation in 
every country must be its reality. No mistake 
can be more fatal than for the social reformer to 
rest satisfied with the enactment of a law which 
is capable of systematic evasion. This, perhaps, 
more than anything else, has been the cause of 
the failure of reforms by legislation in America. 
It is a fact that there may be collected from the 
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voluminous statutes of the various States of the 
Union to-day as large a body of humane, intelli- 
gent, and progressive laws as are to be found in 
the statutes of any country in the world ; the mis- 
fortune is that it is these laws, for the most part, 
that are inoperative. Those in favor of children 
are, it is said, the least open to the charge ; yet 
even these, it is asserted, are in some States al- 
most dead letters. But it is when legislation has 
begun to deal with the actual army of industry 
and its interests that it has proved to be a com- 
plete failure. The reason is evident. There, for 
the first time, the interests of a small but very 
powerful class of individuals have come into active 
conflict with those of society — that is to say, of 
course, the great mass of society — and there, in 
almost every case, legislation has resulted in 
failure. 

Two features, it will be found, are essential to 
the reality of any remedial legislation where the 
interests of a wealthy and influential class are 
arrayed against those sought to be protected, and 
these have generally been entirely overlooked in 
American legislation on such subjects. One of 
these is that in all cases the supervision of the 
law's operation must be largely, if not wholly, 
committed to the class for whose protection it was 
designed; the other that the penalties for its 
breach or defiance shall be such as are calculated 
to appeal with special force to the class of persons 
likely to incur them. Thus the practice of leav- 
ing the operative part of a remedial law to be 
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looked after by officials who have no interest in 
its success, or who may even very likely be directly 
interested in its failure, is naturally fatal to re- 
form. Its evil effects indeed are far-reaching 
and serious, because they discredit all reform and 
put a weapon in the hands of those who are only 
too ready to decry social reforms as visionary and 
impracticable. In a similar way the practice of 
passing laws to restrain the rich from oppressing 
the poor — the masters from tyrannizing over the 
servants — containing the penalty of a money fine 
for its breach or defiance, is but a premium upon 
failure. The rich employer will take his chances 
under conditions like these. It is more than likely 
he will escape detection ; it is far from improb- 
able he may escape conviction, and at the worst 
he will only have to pay a fine. It is a matter of 
profit and loss after all, and in three cases out of 
four he will defy the law. To make the law a 
reality for him its penalty must be a real one. A 
fine is but a matter of calculation, and introduces 
the question whether it will pay to risk it; the 
penalty of imprisonment with hard labor for each 
intentional breach of a law of social reform would 
lead to a different result. Social disgrace is the 
penalty that appeals to social magnates, and it is 
for that reason the appropriate penalty for crimes 
against society. 

To the observance of these two elementary rules 
in common-sense legislation has been very largely 
due the success which in New Zealand has at- 
tended experiments in social reforms that have 
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elsewhere been looked upon as out of the region 
of practical politics. It has been the rule — a rule 
almost if not quite without exception in the re- 
form legislation of New Zealand — to make the 
class of persons specially interested in the success 
of any reform the principal agents in the work of 
seeing it carried into effect. For this reason it 
was to the resident householders in each school 
district that the power was given to elect a local 
school committee charged with the enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance clauses of their 
education act ; that to the residents owning prop- 
erty and paying taxes in each electoral district 
was left the untrammelled power of electing 
members of their own body who annually issue 
or refuse licenses to sell intoxicating liquors 
within the district ; and that to those most inter- 
ested in each new development of legislation to 
secure industrial freedom has been given the 
power — through their elected representatives — of 
seeing that the provisions of the law are given 
effect to. In New Zealand, which has not unfair- 
ly been called the " experimental state " of the 
Pacific, an extended meaning has thus been given 
to the term local government ; it is made to in- 
dicate not merely a locality, but in many instances 
a certain class of the persons living in a locality, 
who are specially affected by the operation of a 
law, and upon them is conferred the power needed 
to superintend its execution. 

If such a system were extended to America 
there would be no dead-letter laws for the benefit 
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of the industrial population ; it might almost be 
said there would be no inoperative statutes for the 
protection of the people from the encroachments 
of organized riches. Is it conceivable that if the 
administration of a law such as stands on the 
statutes of New York for the protection of shop- 
girls from conditions injurious to their health and 
well-being were administered by officials annually 
elected by the votes of the shop-girls themselves, 
and paid from the revenues of the State, the pro- 
visions of that law would be universally set at de- 
fiance with impunity? Such a law would then be 
a real self-governing statute, and not the feeble 
imitation of the article which too often places 
practical control in the hands of persons interested 
in procuring its failure. It is abundantly evident 
that until the enactment of good laws can be fol- 
lowed by some provision for their honest and 
effective administration and enforcement it will 
be easy for organized wealth to smile contemptu- 
ously at every legislative attempt to protect the 
well-being of comparative poverty in its dealings 
with riches concentrated in the hands of the class 
of employers. It is not merely useless, but in- 
finitely worse than useless to load a statute book 
with laws that stand only as an admission of an 
existing evil which the statute is inoperative to 
correct. 

It is an evil characteristic of America that its 
people, compared with any other self-governing 
people of the same race, are not a law-respecting 
people. No greater reproach is cast upon the 
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American people by other nations than this : that 
while the people boast of their freedom in making 
their own laws, they regard them with less rever- 
ence when made than almost any other civilized 
people. To this reproach, which if not wholly 
merited is far from unfounded, the practice of 
passing laws without providing rigidly for their 
enforcement has undoubtedly contributed greatly. 
Every law passed without being enforced ; every 
breach of the law, notorious, systematic, and un- 
punished, is the fruitful parent of a hundred 
other breaches, and is indirectly the cause of a 
general disregard of the sanctity of all legislation, 
which strikes perhaps the deadliest blow at the 
foundations of liberty itself. First of all requisites 
for any reform by means of legislation stands 
honesty of purpose on the part of the lawmakers, 
and this honesty may be determined by the pro- 
vision made for enforcing the laws. Remedial 
industrial legislation already finds a place on the 
statute books both of the federation and many of 
the States ; it might be more hopeful for the cause 
of reform if it were absent. There are laws to 
prevent monopoly — indeed such laws abound to- 
day — but yet monopoly flourishes and grows irre- 
sistible. There are laws to protect the young 
from the crushing demands of capital; to-day 
their impotency would provoke a smile, did not 
the occasion demand a blush from a people that 
is proud of being free. 

That there are difficulties in the way of intro- 
ducing so new and so practical an expedient as 
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that resorted to in New Zealand for the efficient 
enforcement of reforms may readily be admitted. 
Organized wealth would quickly take alarm at the 
introduction of such a principle into any statute 
directly affecting its operations, and every effort 
would be made to prevent its enactment ; yet it 
may well be doubted whether short of the intro- 
duction of this principle much will have been ac- 
complished for the protection of industrial liberty. 
When the people most directly interested are 
made the guardians of their own liberties ; when 
each inspector of any industry subject to control 
is freely elected by the votes of those directly in- 
terested in the question, whether employers or 
employed; when each board of control is thus 
brought directly into touch with the classes it exists 
to serve ; when it is no longer possible to paralyze 
action by cutting off the supplies and refusing to 
pay the officials at the dictation of interested per- 
sons, then the people of America may feel that a 
foundation has been laid on which to build a 
reasonable fabric of legal reform to secure the 
industrial freedom of the people. 

It cannot, however, be too clearly recognized 
that every reform, if it is to be useful and effec- 
tive, must be regulated by the special conditions 
of the community for whose benefit it is designed ; 
and the actual needs and practical possibilities of 
no two communities are alike. The case of New 
Zealand, to which so many references have been 
made, is in many respects essentially different 

from that of America. In her case no such con- 
16 
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ditions exist — nor if her laws remain can any 
such very well arise — as exist to-day in this coun- 
try, to the great danger of the future of its people. 
Wealth has never had the opportunity of becom- 
ing the preeminent force in New Zealand that it 
has here even now, able to trample under foot the 
interests of all classes but its own. Her legislature 
has never, therefore, even begun to be corrupt ; 
her representatives have never descended to the 
level of mere machine nominees and rich men's 
tools; her laws, when once passed, have never 
been set at defiance or even disregarded with im- 
punity. In all these respects she has advantages 
which are denied to the people of this country 
iu approaching any question of reform. On the 
other hand New Zealand is a very young country; 
her population is barely eight hundred thousand 
souls to-day; her interests appear very small 
compared with those of America; her wealth, 
though great individually, appears insignificant 
beside that of a country with ninety times her 
population. It is an easy matter under circum- 
stances like these for those who are opposed to 
reform in America to treat with contempt any 
comparisons or suggestions having for their 
object the use of New Zealand legislation as 
a guide for this country. To those anxious for 
an excuse indeed, any excuse will serve ; and no 
excuse for evil conditions could well be more 
available than one which finds in greatness of 
population and progress in wealth a sufficient 
explanation for every social abuse and an ample 
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offset against every social degradation. If there 
are to be found in America, however, citizens who 
feel that there are things more important than 
the increase of population and the additions re- 
ported year after year to the balance-sheet of the 
nation's wealth, the question of experiments in 
social reform, even on a scale comparatively small, 
cannot be unimportant. These persons know 
that abuses lie deep under the imposing fabric 
of America's greatness and success. They are 
aware that her vastly increased population is not 
maintaining its average of well-being, but on the 
whole is going steadily down hill. They know 
that the imposing arrays of figures telling of the 
nation's wealth and prosperity do not speak of the 
wealth of the mass of the people — of the farmer 
in the West, or the operatives who are swarming 
into the cities — but of the over-grown riches of a 
small class, which year by year is absorbing the 
riches of the country, and is taking steps to keep 
it in its grasp. They know that the freedom of the 
workers has become largely a matter of words ; 
and that their prosperity, owing to their boasted 
high wages, is becoming more and more a delu- 
sion. To such persons as these there may be 
both suggestion and inspiration in seeing some- 
thing of experiments, already largely successful, 
that have for their object the production of social 
conditions the very reverse of those that prevail 
in America to-day. The spectacle of a people, 
young indeed, but vigorous and prosperous; a 
people not as yet very numerous, but energetic 
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and successful under the operation of laws de- 
signed to give equal fair play to all, ought to con- 
tain some lessons of value. The laws of New 
Zealand on industrial questions may not be prac- 
ticable at present in America, but it may be well 
to see whether the principles on which they pro- 
ceed are not those that should guide future legis- 
lation in this country. 

The grand aim of the legislation of New Zea- 
land during the last fifteen years has been the 
establishment of a community in which industry 
shall be recognized as king. No attempt has 
been made, nor has any attempt been advo- 
cated, to place all men on a footing of equality of 
condition, such as animates the dreams of the 
more advanced socialists of to-day. No attempt 
has even been made to take charge of the com- 
munity on paternal lines, and so to discourage 
individual enterprise. What has been attempted, 
and already with a large measure of success, has 
been to equalize, as far as possible, opportunity 
for all, and to render it impossible for any one 
class of the people to obtain the uncontrolled 
mastery over others. This policy has obtained 
expression in many ways in the legislation of the 
country. It has restricted the sale of public lands 
so that there might remain enough for all. It 
has assisted the poorer classes of the people to 
become holders of land by granting small areas 
on perpetual lease, and assisting them by advances 
of money to improve it, repayable by small in- 
stalments. It has supplied education absolutely 
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free to all, and has placed its administration in 
the hands of those most interested in its success. 
It has placed unrestrainedly in the hands of each 
locality the control of that great social problem, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors ; and it has given 
to each adult woman as well as man a voice in the 
government of the country and the making of 
its laws. In all cases, it will be seen, the prin- 
ciple has been the same — that of equalizing op- 
portunity, not by impoverishing the well-to-do 
classes, but by, as far as possible, assisting all 
classes to attain a condition of well-being. 

Had all the people of New Zealand started from 
something like the same original level of wealth, 
such laws as these might have been enough to do 
all that was needed to secure society from the 
danger of class tyranny, such as prevails in most 
countries, and by no means least in America to- 
day. The new legislation, however, found the 
people of New Zealand divided into the classes of 
the well-to-do and the comparatively poor. There 
were capitalists — modest indeed compared with 
the millionaires of America, but capitalists still — 
and industrial workers, whose only capital was 
their strength and skill, and these fell naturally 
into the classes of employers and employed — the 
men who paid wages and the men who earned 
them. It need hardly be said that very new 
countries are never great manufacturing coun- 
tries, and yet, for its age — not yet sixty years 
since the period of its Mayflower settlement — its 
manufactures are at least respectable. A large 
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part of the manufactured goods in most common 
demand are already made in the country. It 
manufactures its own woollen goods, and the pro- 
ducts of its valuable timbers; it makes up its own 
clothing, manufactures its own vehicles, cans its 
fish, rabbits, and meats for export, and even does 
not a little manufacturing of metals. Under such 
conditions it was impossible to avoid the great 
industrial problems of the day in New Zealand. 
The scale was indeed a small one compared with 
that of America, but its importance to the people 
was equally great, and the principles involved 
were absolutely identical. 

To meet these conditions was an early aim of 
the lawmakers of the experimental colony. The 
question which they asked themselves was how 
industrial liberty could be secured. They were 
not content to consider it only as it affected the 
present, but as it would affect the future of the 
people when the thousands of the population grew 
to millions. Freedom, as it was understood in 
New Zealand, meant a good deal more than it 
seems to have been supposed to mean in America. 
The privilege of voting for a representative, or 
even for a mayor or a judge, would not be con- 
sidered freedom in New Zealand; the right to 
refuse to work for less wages than men could live 
upon, or to work for longer hours than human 
nature could endure, did not seem to the legis- 
lators of that country all that could be desired as 
liberty for the workers when the alternative might 
be starvation. They recognized the fact that it 
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was not only the worker and the employer who 
were interested in the question, but that the peo- 
ple at large had an interest in it also. They saw 
that for the sake of the people, as a whole, the 
relations of employer and employed must be con- 
trolled in some way that would give protection to 
each class from possibly unjust exactions on the 
part of the other, and they also recognized that 
the class of the employer was the more likely 
to attempt oppressive methods; and that of the 
workers, and especially of the young, and the 
female workers, the more likely to be oppressed. 
It must not be supposed that reforms have been 
brought about in New Zealand more than else- 
where without a struggle. At each step opposi- 
tion that might have discouraged many reformers 
has been encountered; at each advance toward 
the industrial liberty advocated by its champions 
the country has been threatened with industrial 
collapse as the result of the introduction of what 
was branded as a wholly absurd attempt to defy 
the natural laws that govern such questions. It 
was enacted that no young person under sixteen 
years of age should work in any factory or work- 
room ; and it was declared that it would be equally 
ruinous to the employer who wanted young hands 
to train, and to the young people who would be- 
come idle and useless. It was made law that no 
woman of any age should be employed for more 
than forty-eight hours in any one week in a factory 
or work-room, and that women must in every 
case be allowed one half holiday in every week 
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without reduction of wages ; and it was denounced 
as a law to destroy manufacturing industry in the 
country. Fortunately for themselves the people 
of New Zealand had not adopted the capitalist's 
doctrine that the welfare of a country depends 
upon its success in competing with the manu- 
factured goods of other nations in foreign markets. 
If New Zealand work-rooms and factories could 
not produce goods that would compete with foreign 
goods at a less cost than that of making slaves of 
the women and lads of New Zealand the people 
of the country were content to keep their people 
happy and healthy and to let the factories go. 
The result was that the law was passed and en- 
forced, and the threatened destruction of manu- 
factures did not follow. The capitalists whose 
money was embarked in the manufactories were 
no doubt to some extent the losers — as the own- 
ers of the great mills and the proprietors of the 
sweat-shops, great and small, would be still more 
if such laws were enforced in America — but the 
people at large were the gainers by the check 
given to the accumulation of wealth at the cost of 
the people. 

In New Zealand, as in some of the States of this 
country, the enactment of laws for the protection 
of women and young persons from the evils of 
the factory system was followed by others deal- 
ing with the case of those engaged in shops and 
stores. The first step was to provide that the 
hours of attendance in a shop should not exceed 
nine and a half hours, except on one day in each 
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week, when by special contract, and for extra pay, 
two additional hours might be contracted for. It 
was also provided that no shop-woman or girl 
should be employed without being provided with 
a seat. It was next made law that to every per- 
son employed in shop or store or office, one half- 
holiday should be given in each week without 
any deduction of wages ; and it was provided that 
all offices (except shipping, railway, and news- 
paper offices) should close at one o'clock on Satur- 
days and five o'clock on other days. Thus the 
people of New Zealand attempted to deal with 
the industrial problem as it affected the risk to 
health and the deprivation of reasonable time for 
enjoyment ; and having made the laws they saw 
that they were observed. The weekly half -holi- 
day of the New Zealand workers is a sight not to 
be seen elsewhere in the universality of its enjoy- 
ment, and in the general appearance of health and 
happiness common to the population. One step 
more was taken when it was declared by law that 
eight hours should be the legal limit of a day's 
work in all occupations except such as — like at- 
tendance in shops — were specially provided for 
by statute. By special contract, indeed, men of 
full age, but not women nor lads under eighteen 
years, might agree to work for ten hours, but only 
on condition of receiving additional pay at ad- 
vanced rates for over-time. 

The New Zealand law, it is to be noted, is based 
on the interests of the community, as represented 
by the workers, and takes no account of the sup- 
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posed need of the capitalists to make the greatest 
profit possible out of those they employ. It is 
not argued — nobody in New Zealand thinks it 
worth while to argue — that employers can make 
as much profit out of short hours as they could 
out of long, or that the loss of half a day's work 
in each week makes no difference in the work 
done or the profit made. It is possible, it may 
even be not unlikely, that in the long run it will 
prove to be so, but it is not for this reason that 
the reforms have been enacted in that country. 
The advantage of the people on the whole — not 
of one class of the people; the benefit not of 
wealth by its rapid increase ; not of capitalists or 
trusts ; not of trade expansion, or the increase of 
the colony's exports, but the advantage of the 
mass of the people who form the nation, and are 
the fathers and mothers of the nation that is to 
be. It is well to bear this in mind before any 
such schemes of social reform as are being tried 
in New Zealand are entered upon. It is essential 
to recognize the truth that in such a scheme there 
can be no half service. It is not possible to serve 
the cause of the people and the cause of capital at 
the same time. If the effect upon production ; if 
the profits upon invested capital; if the possible 
loss of foreign trade in the struggle of competi- 
tion, are to be the leading considerations in any 
great social reform affecting industry, that re- 
form is foredoomed to failure. If, on the con- 
trary, the well-being, comfort, and reasonable hap- 
piness of the whole people are the objects, the 
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reform will succeed, not necessarily in making the 
greatest manufacturing nation in the universe, 
but in making a nation free, and great, and happy. 
It is evident, however, that no regulation of 
hours or days of employment can really be effec- 
tive without an interference with the capitalists' 
time-honored principle of free-trade in wages. 
The people of New Zealand were not slow to dis- 
cover that having gone so far they must of neces- 
sity go farther. If the industrial workers of the 
country were to be treated as men and women in 
regard to hours of labor and places in which to 
work, it was found that they might be called on 
to pay for the privileges by decreased wages. 
This is, in truth, the heart of the problem, be- 
cause it is here that industrial labor is of necessity 
confronted by the selfish interests of capital. It 
is, in point of fact, capital's last ditch in which it 
is bound to make its final stand for supremacy. 
Reform which only means a shorter day's work 
may be assented to by capital, though it will not be 
assented to willingly; but reform which means a 
shorter day at the same wage, with a half-holiday 
paid for as a full day's work in each week, will 
be combated with every weapon which ingenuity 
can invent. It was so in New Zealand, and it 
was some time before any efficient method was 
hit upon to give effect to the policy of fair wages 
for a day's work according to law. The purpose 
of the reformers was to provide that a living wage 
should be paid for a day's work as defined by the 
law. It was not to impoverish capitalists and 
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destroy enterprise that the reformers had set 
themselves, but only to bring about, if possible, 
a fair division of the profits of labor. 

The plan finally adopted in New Zealand may 
not be the best, and it certainly is not claimed 
that it is the only one to bring about the results 
aimed at, but at least it has the advantage of be- 
ing the only one yet adopted with any success. 
The object being to arrive at an authoritative de- 
cision as to a proper rate of wages to be paid to 
each class of workers it was first necessary to di- 
vide the industrial workers into classes. This 
was done by inviting all the different kinds of in- 
dustrial workers to associate themselves in some 
kind of formal union, more or less resembling the 
trades union, which could be represented by a 
council and officials of some recognized character. 
Thus trades-unionism is adopted in New Zealand 
as the foundation of the new system of compulsory 
arbitration. The workers can in this way be rep- 
resented before a tribunal which shall have the 
power finally to decide all questions bearing upon 
wages and employment in the particular branch 
of industrial occupation to which they belong. 
Instead of being an organization for fighting 
purposes the new trades-unionism thus becomes 
one for appealing to law and equity. Instead of 
ordering strikes which, even if successful, must 
impoverish the workers, the union becomes the 
plaintiff or defendant, as the case may be, in a 
peaceful reference first to a local board of con- 
ciliation, and then, if that body should not sue- 
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ceed in bringing about an agreement, to the gen- 
eral arbitration court whose decisions have all 
the force of judgments of the supreme court of 
the country, and admit of no appeal. Questions 
of wages, of over-time, of the employment of ap- 
prentices, and many others which have hitherto 
been the fruitful sources of labor conflicts and 
strikes, of lock-outs, and paralysis in trade, are 
settled in New Zealand as they arise by a tribunal 
of judges elected in equal numbers by the em- 
ployers of labor and the wage-earners of the 
country, presided over by a chairman who is a 
judge of the Supreme Court. 

The attempt thus made to solve the labor diffi- 
culty has been largely successful during the five 
years since the act was passed. It has been 
watched with the keenest interest by both work- 
ers and employers in the other colonies of Austral- 
asia, with the result that even the employers of 
labor are coming to the conclusion that the New 
Zealand plan is the cheapest for the capitalist in 
the end. In its own country it is accepted as 
satisfactory now by the great majority of employ- 
ers, many of whom denounced it as the last and 
most fatal blow to capital when it became law. 
Its object being the protection of all classes of the 
community against injustice, it is equally open to 
both parties to any labor dispute, and both are 
equally compelled to accept its decisions. It does 
not indeed compel any man to work for an em- 
ployer, or any employer to carry on a business 
under conditions which he believes will no longer 
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pay ; but it does oblige the worker who does work 
to accept the wages fixed, and the employer who 
has work done to pay them. In New Zealand 
the law has entirely put an end to strikes; it 
has operated in the direction of raising wages in 
some trades, but not in all ; and it is especially 
worthy of note that it has not caused the abandon- 
ment of any manufacture whatever that was in 
operation before it was passed, nor has it prevented 
the establishment of new ones, apparently with 
profit. It is not even now perhaps generally 
popular with capitalists, although they grudgingly 
admit that it is not so injurious to them as they 
had expected. They assert that it tends to dis- 
courage the free introduction of new capital into 
manufacturing works in the country; and they 
are probably right. The old conditions were not 
only more familiar to the capitalist, but they 
suited him better. All the advantage was for- 
merly with the capitalist's money, and none of it 
with the worker's skill and labor, and therefore 
capital could afford to speculate. Under the new 
conditions brought in by the New Zealand law 
this is no longer the case. The success of a new 
industry in making large profits may at any time 
become the ground for a demand on the part of 
the workers to share in the extra profits, and the 
demand must be adjudicated upon by an impartial 
court, and not by the employer who is called upon 
to forego a part of the profit. Yet if labor is ever 
to be really free ; if the well-being of the worker 
is ever to be secured, it would seem to be neces- 
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sary that some such principle should prevail. 
The labor of the artisan is still at least a greater 
factor in the success of the manufacture than 
even the capital of the employers ; and it cannot 
reasonably be questioned that the well-being of 
the mass of the people is of infinitely more im- 
portance to society than the increase of the riches 
of capitalists or trusts. It may be freely ad- 
mitted that the New Zealand experiment, if it 
were applied to America, would bring about great 
changes. It might for a time check the rapid ex 
pansion of foreign trade in manufactured goods ; 
it would certainly for a time check new specula- 
tion, and the vast increase of the wealth of the 
class of the moneyed aristocracy. On the other 
hand it would assure the position of the work- 
ers ; it would arrest the process of their degrada- 
tion toward practical serfdom ; and in the end it 
would, in America, as it has already done in New 
Zealand, increase the wealth of the nation as a 
whole to a far greater extent than it would de- 
crease the wealth of any one class. 

It has been recognized in New Zealand that in- 
dustry has still another claim upon society which 
must be recognized in any radical reform of la- 
bor conditions. It is not enough to protect the 
weak from the demands of unsuitable or excessive 
toil ; it is not sufficient that the conditions of all 
labor shall be made such as are consistent with 
living a life of reasonable relaxation and enjoy- 
ment; it is not even enough that workers shall 
receive a living wage and shall be sharers in the 
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increased profits of their work. There is still the 
case of old age to be provided for ; there is still 
that spectre to be got rid of which for long cen- 
turies has darkened the later half of the lives of 
the workers — the spectre of want, or of depend- 
ence on so-called charitable aid. When a satis- 
factory method of getting rid of this from the 
horizon of the workers' lives has been added to 
provisions for freedom and fair play during his 
working years society will have approached the 
final solution of the labor difficulty. The people 
of New Zealand have already begun the experi- 
ment by conferring a small pension out of the 
revenue of the country upon every citizen of the 
age of sixty-five years or upward who has not an 
income amounting to five dollars a week of his or 
her own. As yet the law is new, and its opera- 
tion has but just begun. It may be that in many 
of its details it may be found to require amend- 
ment, but such has been the usual experience 
of New Zealand at each step in her experiments 
in social reform. The principle, however, once 
established will not be departed from; and it 
may be confidently expected that in this final rec- 
ognition of the rights of industry the experi- 
mental colony of the Pacific will point the way to 
a principle of justice and liberty which all other 
civilized nations will follow ere long. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Enemies of Reform. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that outside the 
little circle of the aristocracy of wealth there is 
probably no class of people in America to-day un- 
affected by the feeling that reforms are needed, 
both in the social and political conditions of the 
country. For the most part, indeed, the feeling 
is a vague one, and leads to no definite conclusion 
as to what is wrong; but the fact that it is wide- 
spread cannot be denied. It is no unusual thing 
to find the burden placed on the shoulders of po- 
litical men and their methods, but those who do so 
rarely suggest any means by which the men can 
be got rid of or the methods materially altered. 
Uneasiness unquestionably exists on the subject 
of organized wealth, and the new developments 
of trusts, and other lawless methods of grasping 
the control of trade, yet the people who feel it 
most keenly seem unable to suggest any means 
by which the evil is to be checked. It is hardly 
too much to say that at this moment nine intelli- 
gent Americans out of ten are convinced that 
matters both social and political in the country 
are in a critical position, and that they shut their 
eyes to the fact because they are at a loss to see 
how they are to be reformed. It needs but little 
i7 
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acquaintance with the country and its people to 
understand this. Americans are not slow to 
criticise their own institutions and conditions, 
though more than ordinarily sensitive to the criti- 
cisms of others, and they will readily condemn 
the corruption of their politicians, the greed of 
their capitalists, the want of patriotism and honest 
dealing of their representatives in the legislatures, 
and the rapidly increasing power and lawlessness 
of the great combinations of wealth. It is only 
when the question of reform arises that the Ameri- 
can of to-day has nothing to say. Two reasons go 
far to account for this : one of these resides in the 
character of the country and its conditions; the 
other in the character of the people themselves. 

The size of America has been the misfortune 
of its people, to an extent which they would be 
slow to perceive and far from ready to admit. 
The element of bigness has — not unnaturally per- 
haps — impressed the imagination of the nation to 
a degree which has shut out the perception of the 
fact that it has been one of the most prolific causes 
of the political, and even of the social, abuses of 
the country, and that it threatens to prove one 
of the most serious difficulties in the way of any 
effectual reform. The extent of the country, the 
magnitude of the population, and the variety of 
their conditions and material interests ; to a cer- 
tain extent their want of fellow-feeling and sym- 
pathy for each other — all these place obstacles in 
the way of reform such as exist in perhaps no 
other civilized country in the world. The fed- 
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eral Government of America has been criticised 
because of its executive weakness ; the Congress 
has been denounced as a body which grows year 
by year less remarkable for talent and more noted 
for corruption ; the charges are largely true, but 
indeed they are almost necessarily true. The 
federal government of a collection of all but sov- 
ereign States must of necessity be a government 
of compromises and bargains, and no such gov- 
ernment can be strong in executive faculty nor 
long retain the lofty aims that alone develop states- 
manlike qualities. Reform on anything like a 
national scale in America means not one reform 
but between forty and fifty, and it is the con- 
sciousness of this which goes far to render Ameri- 
cans slow to take up the idea that reform on a 
large scale is a task that may yet be forced upon 
the people. If it were confined to their own State, 
it would appear more hopeful; if the campaign 
could be conducted among people and conditions 
that were familiar, the prospect of success would 
be nearer and more encouraging. And yet, after 
all, although the conditions differ widely, it is the 
same evil that threatens the future of every part 
of the country. In the Eastern States indeed the 
actual presence side by side of wealth, greater and 
almost more aggressively displayed than in any 
other part of the world, and of poverty hardly less 
degrading than in the oldest cities of Europe, 
suggests social problems that are still compara- 
tively unknown in the West. The slums of New 
York and Chicago ; the lives of the hundreds of 
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thousands collected at the manufacturing centres 
of the Atlantic seaboard and on the shores of the 
great lakes, have as yet few counterparts either 
in the South, or to the west of the Mississippi ; but 
it needs only a glance below the surface to dis- 
cover that the evils of the social and political con- 
ditions of the East are the same that are already 
casting their shadow over the West, and darken- 
ing the prospects of the South. 

In all parts of the country, indeed, the mischief 
is the same. The growth of vast wealth on the 
one hand is more and more offset by the growth of 
poverty and its attendant evils on the other. The 
monopolist who builds his mansion in New York 
and his summer palace at Newport, or some oth- 
er haunt of fashion and luxury on the Atlantic 
coast, is the same whose superfluous millions are 
invested in mortgages at excessive interest in the 
West. It is the same monopolist who owns the 
franchises in the Eastern cities who is king of the 
railroads, lord of the grain elevators, dictator of 
the mining industries, and owner of nearly all 
that is left of value of the lands that should still 
belong to the people to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. If the price of grain is low, so that the 
poor farmer in the West whose toil produces the 
country's food, and also its greatest export, can 
barely make a scanty living, it is not so much the 
European market that is the cause as the specu- 
lators of Chicago and New York, who, assisted by 
the monopolists of the railroads, turn his neces- 
sities to their own selfish advantage. If the de- 
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pressed condition of the Western farmers gives 
currency to the cry for silver which alarms the 
East, it is not because the silver mines are in the 
West, but because the monopolists of the wealth 
and well-being of the whole population of the 
country are more and more overshadowing the 
land. 

But if the vastness of the problem is emphasized 
by the extent of the country and the variety of 
its conditions so that there is a danger of would- 
be reformers becoming discouraged, there is an- 
other danger which is more personal to the people 
themselves. The greatness of his country in 
extent and the wonders of its rapid development 
have reacted upon the character of the modern 
American in a way that of itself constitutes per- 
haps the greatest obstacle in the path of reform. 
The success of a century has made him confident 
of a continued success ; the apparent stability of 
his institutions in spite of the gravest dangers has 
made him trust to a sort of fate which may be re- 
lied upon to bring things right in the end without 
much forethought or exertion on his own part. 
" Things hustle in America " was the character- 
istic reply of an American to the warning that 
thought should be given to the future ; " I guess 
we'll settle that when it comes along." In proof 
of the safety of his anticipation he could point 
placidly to the slavery question, and to-day to the 
Cuban difficulty, and remark that these kinds of 
things get settled quickly in America when the 
time comes. The result is that he takes little in- 
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terest in questions of reform. He may guess that 
politics are not all they ought to be, but he has 
something more important to attend to than poli- 
tics for the present. He may not like the look of 
" those blamed trusts " exactly, but he has busi- 
ness of his own that requires his attention, and he 
has no time to " monkey round " with other peo- 
ple's affairs. He may go so far as to agree that 
the thing should be looked into, but that, after 
all, is the business of the politicians, who have 
nothing else to do — and so he passes by on the 
other side. 

It may well be that the personal obstacle will 
prove the most serious in the path of social and 
political reform in America after all. A danger 
appreciated is half dealt with ; and even an over- 
estimate of its difficulties may in the end prove 
but a greater incentive to exertion on the part of 
an energetic race. It is the unappreciated danger 
that is the most dangerous, and the easy-going 
over-confidence, bred of past experiences, that is 
most likely to end in disaster. It may also be 
worthy of consideration whether the past experi- 
ences on which the American people so confidently 
rely may not in their very nature be misleading. 
The crisis when America found herself face to 
face with the problem of slavery and the danger 
of secession had scarcely anything in common 
with the dangers that threaten her now. Instead 
of confronting the nation the new enemies under- 
mine it ; instead of a secession to maintain an ex- 
isting slavery, they propose the establishment of 
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a secret oligarchy which shall introduce a less 
apparent but equally real servitude among a free 
population. There will be no formal secession to 
arouse a nation to arms ; no Fort Sumter to fire 
the patriotism of the people to the fighting heat, 
in the contest. It has been already going on for 
years, and the people have not understood it ; it 
is going on more rapidly to-day than ever before, 
and the people shrug their shoulders and guess 
they have business more personally important to 
attend to. The danger of the present assault 
which is being made upon the well-being and 
liberty of the people lies in its treacherous ad- 
vances. The new revolution is engineered by 
men who thoroughly understand both the strong 
and weak points of the American people; and 
these conspirators know well that the over-con- 
fidence of the American character is their best 
hope of success. They will not attack the institu- 
tions of the country ; why should they, if they can 
use them to serve their own purposes? They will 
not try to depose a President, or to dispense with 
a Congress or a state legislature; it is cheaper 
and easier and safer to buy them. And it can 
all be done without any open contest. It is pos- 
sible, nay, it begins to look as if it would be 
easy, to gain complete control of all the power 
and all the wealth of the country without the peo- 
ple finding it out. Already the oligarchy of wealth 
has the command ; already it is day by day openly 
defying the laws that have been passed to prevent 
its controlling the destinies of the people on the 
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one hand, and getting new laws passed by every 
legislature in the country to give it more complete 
control on the other. Money can do it all, and 
the people can be lulled into security by the plea 
that after all it is merely "business." 

It is true that it will not go on forever. Sooner 
or later the people will awake to the fact that they 
have been fooled, and are being robbed both of 
their liberty and well-being. A time will come 
when the credulous thousands who are now run- 
ning to invest their modest savings in shares in 
the great trusts in the foolish expectation that 
they are to become sharers in the new unlawful 
wealth shall have lost their money, and joined the 
ranks of the non-wealthy classes for good and all. 
The hour will at last arrive when the true mean- 
ing of a trust for the control of production and 
competition will dawn on the people in the shape 
of enhanced prices for the thousand and one 
articles that will then be controlled, and at last 
Americans will feel that the difficulty has actually 
" come along" and must be faced. And when it 
comes no doubt it will be met. But in the mean 
time conditions will have changed. Population 
will have grown greater by its millions. The 
swarming city millions will have left the country 
inhabitants in a helpless minority, and all the 
evils of great city populations will have been in- 
creased a hundredfold by the operation of the new 
conditions of controlled trade, which all the time 
will have gone on drawing their deadly coils more 
tightly round the life of the people. The trouble 
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will indeed have "come along" then, and the 
question will be, How is it to be met? 

Experience, drawn from the history of the past, 
and abstract reasoning on the conditions of the 
present are at one in the conclusions to which they 
lead ; for evils such as these the choice of remedies 
is small indeed. Granted that a condition has 
grown up in social and political life which makes 
universal monopoly possible, it is a condition that 
must necessarily grow more and more extreme. 
Money, it is proverbial, makes money ; and money 
in its most aggressive and intensified shape of 
organized wealth must be the greatest money- 
maker of all. This is the secret of the new policy 
of trusts. If the tendency of the thousands has 
been to grow into the millions, greater still will 
be the tendency of the millions, under favorable 
conditions, to multiply themselves into tens of 
millions, and these into hundreds. The process 
has been alarming in its rapidity during the last 
twenty years ; it will be as nothing compared with 
that of the next twenty, unless the conditions are 
changed. If they are not altered ; if the process 
by which a limited class is to-day appropriating 
to itself not only all the wealth but all the ma- 
terials from which wealth is produced, goes on 
unchecked ; if the hands grow fewer — as they in- 
evitably will — that hold the riches, and so control 
the wages, the prices, the politics, the very exist- 
ence of the great mass of the people — the end will 
undoubtedly come. In that case it will come as 
it has, not once only but many times in the his- 
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tory of mankind, in catastrophe and disaster. If, 
on the other hand, these evils are to be averted 
and society is to be rescued without a catastrophe 
in which all classes must share, it can only be 
done by a complete, radical, and timely reform. 
To accomplish such a reform the eyes of the peo- 
ple must be opened not only to the present evils 
but to the greater ones that are impending. They 
must learn to give up the childish confidence in 
the future which makes men selfishly careless of 
the present. They must learn to look events in 
the face, and to read in the history of other nations 
and past ages the lessons that may guide them in 
the present, and direct their course for the future. 
Let them by all means have confidence in the 
American nation, but let them do their share 
toward showing how well founded that confidence 
is by engaging earnestly in the work of reform. 

No small changes, as they will quickly find, 
will answer the purposes of an effective reform ; 
no changes of officials, no shuffling of the cards 
between parties, will give more than the most 
temporary relief. It will not be a change of men 
alone ; it will not be a change of policy only, but 
a complete change in the point of view from which 
questions both social and political are regarded. 
They must consent to part with the revered idol 
of America — the idol of success in making money 
— and substitute for it the advantage and well- 
being of the people, not of one but of every class. 
They must cease to think the rich man worthy of 
admiration because of his wealth, or to cherish 
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the delusion that a nation is prosperous because a 
small class of its citizens are rolling in ill-gotten 
millions. When the people of America have done 
this — and just in proportion as they do this — re- 
form on reasonable, just, and permanent lines will 
become possible. 

It is a favorite fiction in America — a fiction 
most earnestly encouraged by those who at pres- 
ent profit by the abuses that exist and grow with 
an almost mushroom growth — that the will of the 
people rules the country. The truth is that the 
will of the people is usually entirely passive, and 
is never called into exercise at all. Perhaps the 
last occasion on which it was really exercised 
was when, more than a generation ago, it rose 
up against secession, and incidentally crushed 
slavery. Since then the people have exercised 
not will but votes. They have gone where they 
were led by the little band of politicians, and they 
in their turn have gone where they were led by 
the representatives of wealth. It is no reply to 
point to the millions of votes recorded at the polls, 
and to ask whether these do not indicate the will 
of the people. It is rather true that they indicate 
the want of will on the part of the people. It is 
not, because it cannot be, the will of any people 
that hands over their well-being to a small class 
of men ; but it may very well be the will of a little 
knot of leaders who see, or think they see, their 
own selfish advantage in the deal. It is the ab 
sence of intelligent will on the part of the mass 
of the American people which is the charter of 
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the political boss system tinder which the country- 
suffers, and will continue to suffer until it shall 
again exercise its will and assert its right of self- 
government. 

At present, as everybody knows, the legisla- 
tures of the country are managed by the bosses, 
from the Congress at Washington to each state 
legislature, and down even to every city council. 
Bosses, in their turn, are the creatures and the 
tools of wealth. Money is the beginning and the 
end of the real influence of the boss, and he is 
a leader only because he knows better how to ob- 
tain and how to deal with the funds — all of them 
corrupt — which come into his hands or are sub- 
ject to his control. Who, it may be asked with 
confidence, ever knew of a boss who was himself 
a natural leader of men? Who ever heard of one 
who was distinguished as a statesman, an orator, 
a patriot whom a people would dream of trusting 
to in an emergency? On the contrary, the boss 
is no more than a judicious money getter and 
money distributor. He is a man who knows and 
trades upon the weaknesses of his followers, and 
has the necessary cunning to get the most money 
for them, and to distribute it to the best effect 
among them. To command votes he must have 
money ; to keep the party in line he must be able 
to supply money ; to carry his followers to success 
he must pay ready money. But very many peo- 
ple are ready to admit all this and to denounce 
the boss as the curse of American politics. In 
this they do him an injustice. The boss is an 
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effect, and in no sense the cause of the condition 
of American politics. He represents much evil 
indeed, but he is no more than a representative : 
the evil itself lies deeper. If all the bosses in the 
country were got rid of to-morrow those who im- 
agine there would be a return to honesty and 
patriotism in the methods of party government 
would be disappointed. It may be possible to get 
rid of a boss : it is even conceivable that all bosses 
might be got rid of by some sudden uprisal of 
popular indignation; but the spirit of bossism 
would remain, unless the reform went much 
deeper. It is quite possible that a committee of 
bosses might be even worse than a single boss : 
they would be less effective indeed, but there is 
hardly a hope that they would be less mischiev- 
ous or less corrupt. 

The truth is that bosses, like trusts, are not the 
causes of social and political diseases, but only 
some of the symptoms. The real trouble lies 
deeper, and is even harder to reach. In the 
case of the boss it is easy to trace the various 
stages of the disease in the body politic that have 
produced him. Spoils of office have formed the 
noxious hot-bed out of which the boss has taken 
his unhealthy growth. Had it never become a 
national idea that the privilege of self-government 
could be debased into a means of getting money 
by a scramble for office, there would never, it may 
safely be said, have been a political boss in 
America. The boss-plant has been raised — it 
could only be raised — on a hot-bed of political 
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corruption. A boss without a train of attached 
and obsequious followers would, of course, have 
been an impossibility ; but a boss with a train of 
followers bent on serving the public disinterest- 
edly would have been more impossible still. It 
was when the privilege of governing the country 
was degraded to the level of a trade that the boss 
became a natural and necessary feature of the 
business. To get rid of the boss, therefore, in 
American politics means nothing short of abolish- 
ing the system by which and for which he exists. 

Reform, therefore, if it is to be radical and use- 
ful, will have the bosses to fight, and it will have 
something more serious than any boss to contend 
against. It is an easy task to sweep away an 
administration ; it is no very difficult undertaking 
to turn out old and put new representatives in 
their place ; what will be found to be difficult is 
to get rid of the ideas that have grown so familiar 
to the people that to them politics means corrupt 
gain, and a politician means a man who makes a 
trade of living upon the people. While this con- 
tinues to be the one generally accepted, no radical 
or effectual reform is possible either in social or 
in political conditions. The boss is only the 
keeper of a pack of political hounds who divides 
the food, and lays them on the most promising 
scent for more. Were there no pack the hunts- 
man's occupation would be gone ; were there no 
quarry to be hunted down, the pack would very 
quickly die of starvation. 

The first step in the path of reform must be one 
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which strikes at the very root of the evil. To get 
rid of corruption in politics is to get rid of bosses 
once for all ; but as long as the corruption lasts 
bosses are a necessary, it might almost be said 
they are a harmless, institution. It is not uncom- 
mon to see in the press denunciations of the boss 
system coupled with regrets for the good old 
times, and hopes that the people will yet sweep 
away the bosses and restore things to their older 
and better condition. The thing is a dream. 
The denunciations of the boss system are well 
deserved indeed; the looking back to the times 
when politics were purer is indeed natural ; the 
mistake is to suppose that things can go back. 
As a matter of fact the times that are fondly re- 
membered cannot return ; and if they could the 
improvement would be a short-lived one. At 
their best the old times and the old methods of a 
generation ago were but the natural predecessors 
of the present, and the seeds of every one of the 
social and political evils of to-day had already 
been sown. Already, in the good old times, the 
idea that party loyalty was a sacred thing — more 
sacred indeed than loyalty to the cause of 
country or of one's fellow-men — had taken root 
and was flourishing. Already the doctrine was 
received with favor that party loyalty must be 
rewarded by party favors, and that the spoils of 
office were the natural and necessary reward of 
services in the past, and the natural incentive to 
exertions in the future. It was but a step from 
that to the corruption of to-day — to the man in 
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the lobby with the money-bag, and the agent with 
the big checks from the owners of the trust or the 
franchise. The hot-bed was already in full prep- 
aration ; the shadow of the boss was already cast 
over the land. 

The new reform, when it comes, will have to 
look onward and not backward. The idea of re- 
storing the conditions of the times of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson to the American politics of the 
new century is a dream as unsubstantial as that 
of bringing back the days of chivalry or the times 
of the Patriarchs. The new century is almost 
upon us, and all Americans are likely to gain by 
looking backward is a warning what things to 
avoid. The first of these will be any attempt to 
keep terms with the present political system of 
the country. Politics as a trade has been the 
curse of America for a generation, during all of 
which they have been the worst enemies of every 
attempt made in favor of beneficial reforms. In 
a people's country, under the people's rule, the 
professional politician can have no place, for he 
will have no profit. In such a country the people 
will choose as well as elect their representatives 
for themselves, not at the dictation of a party or 
a boss, but from among the men best known to 
themselves, and most esteemed and trusted for 
their honesty and talents. Such men as these 
will require no boss to manage them, for they 
will do no buying and selling of statutes and 
franchises; they will take part in no deals and 
dickers, and therefore they will not — as they do 
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now — want somebody to sit on their behalf at the 
receipt of custom to receive tribute ; they will go 
to represent the people and the people's interests, 
and they will find that it can be done best by 
straightforward honesty which needs no manage- 
ment. 

It may, of course, be said that all this is an im- 
possibility, and if it were possible that it would 
be no improvement. The idea may be denounced 
as un-American ; the dream of a mere enthusiast, 
who knows nothing of the practical questions of 
which he undertakes to write. The admirers of 
machine politics will guess that Americans know 
their own business best, and do not want any ad- 
vice from comparative strangers, and that what- 
ever Americans may do they won't become Mug- 
wumps on a large scale. Such opposition is 
natural, and, coming from those who are inter- 
ested in maintaining abuses, it may even be de- 
sirable. It is not desirable that the work of 
reform, when it is taken up, should be hampered 
by the interference of those who in the very 
nature of things can have no sympathy with its 
objects. A party machine is, as every one knows, 
the most purchasable article in the market, and 
the adhesion of such a machine nominally to the 
cause of reform would go far to destroy its effi- 
ciency. If it were found there it would be for a 
price, and the very idea of price is the first one 
that must be got rid of before American politics 
can become either clean or useful to the country. 

The argument remains, however, that the 
18 
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scheme is impossible. It is natural for Ameri- 
cans to suppose so, because for three-quarters of 
a century their politics have been falling more 
and more into the party groove. Once or twice 
in that time issues that were really great have 
divided the people, and these were more or less 
fully represented by the parties; but, as a rule, 
there have been no such issues, and no sufficient 
reason for the existence of parties except the con- 
venience of the professional politicians of the 
day. At this time there is no earthly reason why 
a voter should be a Republican or why he should 
be a Democrat, except that he or his father before 
him has always been one or the other. The 
people of America have learned to believe that 
their corrupt party system — with all its cumbrous 
machinery, its vast cost, its essential corruption 
in practice — is a necessary part of free and repre- 
sentative government. To argue with persons 
brought up in the faith that everything free is 
American, and that everything American is the 
best in creation, is not a hopeful task ; yet it may 
be necessary at least to present the other side of 
the question. Party government — it is not de- 
nied by any person still able to understand the 
meaning of words — has become in America syn- 
onymous with corrupt government. To put it 
plainly, it has become equivalent to a government 
less honest than is known almost anywhere else ; 
it remains to be seen whether it is necessary that 
it should be so. If a free and republican form of 
government means a party government in the 
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sense in which the words are understood in 
America, then the question arises whether, after 
all, a free republic is not a delusion, and its party 
government not one of the most injurious forms 
of despotism. Fortunately there is another side 
to the question. It is apparently not known to 
Americans, and it may hardly be believed by 
them, but there are countries where to-day free- 
dom is not less but greater than it is in America; 
where true representation of the people exists 
with the best results ; where even a government 
by party is consistent with personal honesty, and 
a loyal regard for the interests of the mass of the 
people. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Rule of the People. 

. The government of the people by the people 
and for the people is the boasted motto of the 
American nation ; it would be difficult to formu- 
late one that looks more safe and less likely, 
when once accepted, to be rendered insecure. And 
yet, if facts that are not and cannot be disputed 
do not utterly belie themselves ; if the sober con- 
clusions of every intelligent citizen who will ask 
himself the meaning of what he sees around him 
in the social and political developments of the 
country are not a delusion, neither part of the 
motto is realized in the government of America 
to-day. The fault rests with the people them- 
selves. Step by step they have fallen away from 
the high ideals of the great men who founded the 
nation. Instead of valuing lofty and disinter- 
ested patriotism, they have learned to admire suc- 
cessful trickery in politics; and instead of setting 
the good of the people and the country before 
them as the highest object of an American citi- 
zen's ambition, they have fallen down and wor- 
shipped the almighty dollar. The result is only 
what might have been expected. In the politics 
of to-day, George Washington, after the first flush 
of his success was over, would probably not have 
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commanded a score of votes at a national conven- 
tion, and Franklin or Jefferson would hardly have 
secured a seat in Congress. 

The result might have been foretold by any- 
body able to appreciate the connection between 
public virtue and national well-being. In the 
short space of the last half -century the conditions 
of the people have altered in nearly every way, 
and in all for the worse. In politics the people 
have ceased to rule. The country, it is true, is 
full of governments, and everywhere the people 
are supposed to control them. Each town and 
city and State is apparently governed by the will 
of its inhabitants, but everywhere the appearance 
is a delusion. In each city and town a little ring 
of interested persons manages everything, and the 
mind of the people is never expressed. In each 
State, as a rule, there are two bosses, who with 
their followers — men who live on the people and 
generally grow fat upon corruption in politics — 
make legislation a trade, and sell seats in the leg- 
islature, and other offices even more important, to 
the highest bidders. At each national convention 
the men who manage the business are the clever- 
est schemers of the state rings, manipulated, with 
more or less pretence of secrecy, by the represen- 
tatives of wealth ; it is no wonder that the men 
approved as candidates for office are generally 
men who can be depended upon to obey the rein 
and serve the purposes of those who select them. 
The share of the people of America is to do the 
shouting and the voting. As between parties the 
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struggle is keen, and something more than keen 
— for party means the managers of the party, the 
men who will handle the spoils in case of success. 
If they did but know it, the people themselves 
have but little interest in the result. Whichever 
party wins, it is organized wealth, and not the 
people, that is the winner. One group of hungry 
politicians or the other, indeed, divides the plums ; 
but the substantial profits, far beyond the value 
of all the offices ten times told, go in either 
case to the silent party of wealth, which finds the 
money and pulls the strings. 

It need hardly be said that a government — of 
the city, or the State, or the country — selected in 
this way, and by men like these, is not a govern- 
ment " for the people. " It is, in fact, a far more 
logical thing than that: it is a government for the 
men who make it. In the cities it is a govern- 
ment for a corrupt police, for law-breaking saloon 
keepers, and for men who are hungry for a thou- 
sand dishonest jobs ; but above all it is a govern- 
ment that keeps on good terms with wealth. In 
the State it is a government for the boss of the 
victorious party, and his following of professional 
politicians, who must before all things be provided 
for. It is a government which takes kindly to 
machine laws that will give the party in power 
an advantage at the next election ; a government 
that deals in franchises and passes statutes for a 
consideration, though always ready, for a larger 
consideration, to reject them. It is perhaps above 
all, a government which secures all it can from 
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wealth, and is not too scrupulous as to the means ; 
its supporters are not in politics " for their health, " 
but mainly for the sake of their pockets. In the 
national Government by Congress its methods may 
be a shade more respectable, but they are the 
same in kind, and their purposes are in no way 
altered. It is the managers, and not the people, 
who rule, and naturally it is for the managers and 
not for the people that government is carried on. 
It is the adviser behind the executive seat who 
influences the policy, who manages the Congress, 
appoints the officials, nominates the judges ; he in 
his turn is the representative of organized wealth. 
Wealth, riches, the almighty dollar — these form 
the great triumvirate that rule the country to- 
day, which little more than a century ago was the 
country of Washington and Jefferson — and these 
three, it need scarcely be added, are but one. 

A great American statesman, who in the very 
nature of things has no modern successor, said 
that you might fool some of the people all the 
time, and all of the people some of the time, but 
that you could not fool all the people all the time. 
Ever since the statement was made, the politi- 
cians of America have been doing their best to 
test its correctness. The success which has at- 
tended their experiments up to this time must 
have been gratifying. They began with some of 
the people, and these have been fooled all the 
time during the last thirty years. Encouraged 
by experience they have, during the last few 
years, extended their operations and are now en- 
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gaged in the more extensive task of fooling all 
the people of America. So far, it would not ap- 
pear that they have much reason to complain of 
any want of success ; it only remains to be seen 
how long it will last and the public endure. The 
fooling indeed has been smartly done. The peo- 
ple have been flattered to the top of their bent ; 
for flattery costs little and goes far. They have 
been assured that they are of all people the most 
free ; of all the smartest and most intelligent ; of 
all the most prosperous and the most entirely 
self-governing. It was found easy to lavish the 
title of kings upon the most unintelligent voters 
who were herded to the polls at a presidential 
election, to vote for one or other of two men, who 
were equally the nominees of a clique of rich men, 
who neither had nor wished to have anything in 
common with the millions of the electors. It was 
a simple matter to flatter the multitude who pa- 
raded the streets, and shouted for the state nomi- 
nees of a party by speeches about party loyalty 
and party victory ; and it was by no means neces- 
sary to remind them that the men they were plac- 
ing in power were not of their choosing, and in 
no true sense of the word represented them. 
These tricks were easy, and they have been played 
with success. A large majority of the American 
people believe to-day that they are all their flat- 
tering friends have told them they are. They 
really think that they are the most free and self- 
governed of all nations, because they have been 
told so, and because it was pleasant to believe it 
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If a doubt does at times cross them as to whether 
their government is really so successful as they 
would like to think it, they are ready to accept 
the assurance from those who are interested in 
making the assertion that all governments are 
corrupt, and that, all things considered, the Gov- 
ernment of America is the very best specimen 
of a corrupt government in the universe. 

Liberty in its essence implies individualism. 
The freest man is the man who is most at liberty 
to follow the dictates of his individual conscience 
in all the affairs of life, and the difference be- 
tween liberty and license is but the difference 
between individualism restrained by a regard for 
others and one bounded only by selfish desires. 
The radical mischief of the political system which 
in America has obtained an almost unlimited 
sway is that it has ignored the individual con- 
science of the citizen and substituted for it the 
policy of a party. To be disloyal to party is the 
unpardonable sin in the politics of America ; to 
be untrue to the conscience of the citizen himself 
is so venial an offence that it is generally mis- 
taken for a virtue. Party government in the 
American sense — which in reality means govern- 
ment by the most cunning and generally the least 
scrupulous of those who make a trade of politics 
— is accepted by tens of thousands, who thus make 
themselves responsible for crimes against the 
people which they would be the first to denounce 
in private or business life. They vote for repre- 
sentatives not because they know and trust the 
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men ; not because they have heard their views on 
public questions and approve them ; but because 
they have been selected by the leaders, which 
means — as they well know — that they have paid 
the price, and will continue to pay it, in blind 
subservience to the party whip. And the unfail- 
ing excuse is that it is unavoidable. Men who 
are upright and honorable in their private lives 
fall back upon this as the sufficient excuse for 
supporting a system which, being in its nature 
bad and dishonest, can never lead to anything 
but national degradation. Whatever evils the 
party system has brought on America, it is men 
like these who are most of all responsible for 
them. It is they who have decided that popular 
government must mean dishonest government; 
that the rule of the people must in fact be a dis- 
honest rule ; and that the world of politics is of 
necessity a devil's world. And yet a little inquiry 
would show them that it has only been a cun- 
ningly devised scheme to secure the control of all 
that most nearly affects the well-being of the peo- 
ple for the class of society which is most of all to 
be dreaded. Party government, as it exists in 
America, has no counterpart in any other civil- 
ized country in the world, and it is a compara- 
tively new invention in America itself. Its radi- 
cal principle is that no man has a right to an 
individual conscience in politics, but must be 
ready to accept the conscience — or want of con- 
science — of the majority of those whose opinions 
on one or two points of public policy most nearly 
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resemble his own. The conscienceless majority, 
being always in the hands of a few cunning lead- 
ers, it follows that good government is the last 
object likely to engage their attention. 

Party government, as understood in America, 
is absolutely unknown elsewhere. There is a 
system which is known in Great Britain as party 
government, and this has been adopted in all her 
self-governing colonies, and the fact has been 
used to reconcile Americans to the evils of their 
own system by showing that the system is inevi- 
table. Ignorance, rather than intentional dishon- 
esty, may be responsible for the misrepresenta- 
tion, but the fact remains that it is entirely mis- 
leading. Party government in Britain and the 
great colonies has nothing in common with the 
American system, and, above all, it makes no at- 
tack upon the individual conscience of the elec- 
tors of the nation. As the English electoral system 
has been mainly copied from that in force through- 
out the colonies of Australasia, it may be well to 
go to the fountain head to ascertain the true feat- 
ures of the system. 

It must be remembered that the colonies of 
Australasia — which include the five colonies occu- 
pying Australia, with the addition of Tasmania 
and New Zealand — are absolutely self-governing 
in all their own affairs. They differ from Amer- 
ica only in this : that they exercise no control over 
the foreign policy of the empire to which they be- 
long; that they have no foreign dependencies, and 
no ambassadors at foreign courts ; that, in fact, 
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they exercise prerogatives midway between those 
of the national and state governments in Amer- 
ica. They control their own revenues absolutely 
— including customs and excise — and they make 
and enforce all their own laws; no British court 
having any jurisdiction over them, unless upon 
the appeal of a litigant on the true interpretation 
of a local statute to the judicial committee of the 
privy council. Thus the parliaments of Austra- 
lasia are to the people all that the state assem- 
blies are to Americans, with the addition of all 
that the federal Congress and Executive are, ex- 
cept in so far as these deal with the foreign rela- 
tions of the country. They have as much power 
and as great an influence over the social and po- 
litical well-being of their people in all ordinary 
matters of government, therefore, as the govern- 
ments, both State and Federal, have over those 
of the people of America. 

Each of the colonies of Australasia is governed 
by an executive cabinet consisting of a premier 
and six or seven other ministers, presided over by 
a governor, who is the nominal head of the execu- 
tive council, but possesses no real power, being 
in all cases obliged to act upon the advice of the 
cabinet. The parliament of each colony really 
appoints the cabinet from among its own mem- 
bers, as no ministry can retain office unless it has 
the confidence of a majority of at least the popu- 
larly elected chamber of the legislature. Thus 
the members of the elective chamber of each par- 
liament hold even a more influential position than 
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a member of the legislature at Albany, or any 
other State capital, or in the national Congress. 
Under the party system in force in America they 
would be the objects of a personal solicitude even 
more pressing than the members of any of the 
existing legislatures, as their influence would nat- 
urally be greater and more direct upon executive 
action. The position would be sought with even 
greater ardor and anxiety by aspiring politicians. 
They would first commend themselves to the 
boss by their devotion to the cause and their at- 
tachment to his person, then by their liberal con- 
tribution to the campaign funds and by their 
not too scrupulous services to the machine. They 
would then approach the party managers to know 
whether they would be acceptable as candidates 
for election, and — to put it plainly — on what 
terms. They would be informed that in consid- 
eration of the payment of a few thousand dollars 
into the funds of the party the machine would 
support them for nomination at the next State 
convention, and — always supposing the money 
was duly forthcoming — they would be nominated 
accordingly. That, in effect, would be the whole 
business. If their party succeeded, they would 
go to the assembly or to the Congress under a 
pledge to support the party — that is to say, the 
boss and managers of the party — from whom they 
had purchased their seats, and, as a rule, of 
course fully determined to get back their money 
out of the seat while they had the chance. 

In addition to these proceedings there would 
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of course have been the usual formalities of elect- 
ing district delegates to the primaries, and the 
election of delegates from them to the conven- 
tion, as well as the great function of the conven- 
tion itself. These details, however, are of little 
importance, as their only real use is to keep up 
the delusion that a free choice of representatives 
by the people they are supposed to represent is 
actually going on. The real arrangement, it need 
scarcely be said, is the one that is made privately: 
not at the primaries, nor at the convention, but 
with the boss ; all the rest is merely formal. 

Fortunately for the people of Australia and 
New Zealand, their whole system is different. 
There is no boss and no ring in the political life 
of any one of these young countries. Their ab- 
sence can be readily accounted for from the fact 
that there are absolutely no spoils of office and 
no party funds upon which they could draw. A 
civil service which includes all officials, of what- 
ever rank or kind, except the members of the 
cabinet and the judges of the highest courts ef- 
fectually shuts out the first ; and the total absence 
of an organized party, excepting within the par- 
liament itself, does away with any temptation to 
establish the second. There is therefore no per- 
son or persons to whom the candidate for the po- 
sition of a representative can go to bargain for a 
seat in the parliament except the electors of the 
particular district which he hopes to represent. 
In each of the colonies this principle is fully rec- 
ognized and fully provided for by the electoral 
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laws. The clumsy, expensive, and useless device 
of primaries has no place in the system ; the expe- 
dient of a convention is alien not only to the prac- 
tice, but to the principles of the system. The ob- 
ject there is to produce a real representation of the 
people, not a mock one, through the medium of a 
party, and therefore it is recognized that the fewer 
intermediaries of any kind there are between the 
people of each district and the man who repre- 
sents them in parliament the more likely is the 
best man to be chosen. This is the essential dif- 
ference between the representative ideals of Au- 
stralasia and America, and it goes to the very foun- 
dations of government. In America the lament 
is a common one that the Senators and Congress- 
men are not representative men as they once 
were. The best class of speakers and writers 
look back to the good old times when the country 
sent men of high talent and equally high charac- 
ter to its councils; and they wonder why, with 
twice or three times the population, the race of 
American statesmen seems to have almost died 
out. It is in reality no matter for surprise at all. 
The modern political system of America has no 
use for the best men of the country. A masto- 
don could hardly be more out of place in Broad- 
way than a statesman of the type of fifty years 
or more ago in a Congress or a State assembly to- 
day. The representative who is the personal 
choice of his constituents, the member who is 
personally known to and trusted by those who 
elect him by their votes, would be not only an 
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anachronism in America to-day, but a most trou- 
blesome and embarrassing person to deal with for 
the machine. He would, in fact, within wide 
limits, be at liberty to obey his conscience and 
to exercise his intelligence in doing what he felt 
would serve his people best. To say that he 
would be an awkward customer in a modern Con- 
gress or State legislature is to say little ; a bull 
in a china shop would be less embarrassing ; he 
would be impossible. What modern American 
politics — the politics of the boss, the franchise, 
and the trust — requires as a representative is the 
exact reverse of all this, and it is needless to say 
they get him. What is wanted is not a represen- 
tative of the people, but a tool of the machine ; it 
is not a man who commands the respect and con- 
fidence of the people by his character or his tal- 
ents, but the one who can be most fully relied 
upon to go where he is bidden, vote as he is told, 
and gratefully to accept the substantial rewards 
of his unscrupulous services to the party. 

The man who is not wanted in America is ex- 
actly the man who is in demand in Australia; and 
the system in force there is designed to secure, 
and generally does secure, his services. It does 
not, of course, include either primaries or con- 
ventions, which are inventions for preventing 
freedom of choice on the part of electors. It is 
recognized that the object of dividing the country 
into districts is to secure a personal representa- 
tion of the people by men who are personally 
known and trusted, and it is therefore left abso- 
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lutely to the electors of each district to say who 
shall contest the seat and who shall represent the 
constituency. The process of a parliamentary 
election in any part of Australasia is very simple, 
and, compared with American experiences, a re- 
markably inexpensive one both to the public and 
to the candidates. The laws of the different col- 
onies differ in minor details, but they are all alike 
in the main provisions of the system — that of New 
Zealand being perhaps the most complete and 
effective. The first step in an election begins 
not at any central point, but in each one of the 
electoral divisions returning a representative si- 
multaneously by a public advertisement calling for 
written nominations to be sent to the returning 
officer of the district — who must be a resident — on 
or before a certain day. These nominations are 
in the simple form : " We, the undersigned, duly 

qualified electors of the electoral district of , 

do hereby nominate A. B. , of , as a fit and 

proper person to represent the district of , 

in the ensuing parliament. " The number of elec- 
tors who must sign such a paper to render the 
nomination valid differs in different colonies, but 
is nowhere less than ten. Upon receipt of the 
paper, and having satisfied himself that the paper 
bears the names of at least the statutory number 
of electors and that each of these is on the elec- 
toral roll of the district, the returning officer — 
who is a permanent official during good behavior, 
and can only exercise a vote in case of an abso- 
lute equality at the poll — advertises the nomina- 
l 9 
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tion in the newspapers circulating in the district, 
that the electors may have full information at each 
stage of the proceedings. If only one such nomi- 
nation is received — and this, strange as it will ap- 
pear to an American, does occasionally happen 
where a member has served the district to the 
general satisfaction of the people — the person so 
nominated is publicly declared by the returning 
officer to have been duly elected as soon as the 
time fixed by advertisement has expired. If, as 
is usually the case, there are several nominations, 
the names are once more advertised, with an an- 
nouncement that the poll will be held on a cer- 
tain day and at certain specified places within the 
district to decide between them. 

A sufficient time must be allowed between the 
date of closing the nominations and taking the 
roll to allow time for the candidates to meet and 
address the electors in all parts of the district ; 
and no candidate would stand any chance of elec- 
tion who failed to avail himself of the opportunity 
of making the personal acquaintance of the people 
he hoped to represent. It is usually after these 
meetings that local committees are formed to look 
after the interests of their candidate, and in this 
way campaign funds and levies are avoided at 
any Australian election. By the time the day of 
the election arrives every elector has had an op- 
portunity of hearing the opinions of all the candi- 
dates on all questions of public interest and im- 
portance ; each elector has had the chance of pub- 
licly asking any questions, and judging by the 
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answers of the ability and honesty of the candi- 
dates ; and all have been able to make up their 
minds whom they will support. It is a rare thing 
for any stranger to a district to interfere, by an 
address, between the candidates and the people, 
and then only in the case of some large and burn- 
ing question. As a rule, the matter lies wholly — 
as indeed it must lie, if there is to be any true 
representation, and traffic is not to degrade poli- 
tics to a trade — between the electors and the men 
who wish to represent them. 

An election under these conditions in any one 
of the colonies is a reality and not a sham. No 
one dictates to the people whom they shall choose, 
and the smallest attempt to do so would be re- 
sented with bitterness. As a consequence of the 
system the actual polling becomes a simple matter 
and requires none of the elaborate precautions — 
police and otherwise — that so customarily sur- 
round it in America. The entire absence of 
what would here be known as party organization 
is the true and almost the only effectual safe- 
guard of elections. It is only when each elector 
knows that his neighbors are going to vote for a 
man, and not for a ticket, that he can really 
respect them in the exercise of the right. It is 
only under those conditions that the exercise of 
the privilege of voting is worthy the attention of 
a free man, who is not driven to a polling place 
to register the edicts of a little knot of corrupt 
politicians. 

The ballot paper of Australasia is the simplest 
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of documents. It is rarely more than four inches 
long by three broad, and contains nothing but the 
names of the candidates in alphabetical order, 
without description or comment to indicate that 
they belong to one party or another, or entertain 
any special views whatever: it is the man for 
whom the people of Australasia are supposed to 
vote, and perhaps as a consequence they gener- 
ally succeed in getting their best men. At the 
foot of the paper is the simple instruction : " The 
voter will strike out with the pencil provided in 
the polling place the name of every candidate for 
whom he does not wish to vote, leaving only one 
name on the paper." By this simple course the 
chance of mistakes and the delays of counting 
are reduced to a minimum; and as each elector 
knows whom he intends to vote for before he goes 
to the poll, the actual voting takes but a minute 
at the most. No voter can exercise his vote until 
he has received his ballot paper from the return- 
ing officer or his deputy, and before he does so 
his name is struck out of the electoral roll to pre- 
vent the possibility of duplicate voting. The roll 
itself, having been settled publicly by a regular 
court of justice, cannot be questioned, and every 
man whose name appears there has a right to 
vote without opposition on the ground that he 
ought not to be registered ; and in this way the 
accident of a voter having moved across the street 
since the roll was compiled will not deprive him 
of his right to vote. 
The two principles most carefully safeguarded 
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by the Australian system in all its arrangements 
are absolute freedom of individual selection by 
the electors and perfect simplicity in the actual 
procedure. The result has been that the parlia- 
ments of Australasia have from the very first 
contained all, or nearly all, the men who could be 
considered representative of the best character- 
istics of the people. There has been no ground 
for complaint there that the ablest men stood 
aloof from politics, or that men of reputation and 
high character didn't care to take part in political 
life. On the contrary, it has been the ambition of 
the best men to be identified with the parliaments, 
and to retain — as many of them have done for 
quarter of a century — the seat which they owed to 
the confidence of their neighbors in their honesty 
quite as much as to their talent. The result has 
been an almost unqualified success. It is an 
honor to be a politician in Australasia, because 
politics has never been associated with dishonest 
practices in any one of these colonies, and nobody 
who was even suspected of making money or of 
gaining personal advantage by his position would 
stand a chance of re-election to parliament. In a 
recent interview, Mr. Sidney Webb of London, the 
well-known Fabian Socialist, who has recently re- 
turned from a tour of New Zealand and Australia, 
bears unhesitating testimony to this feature of 
Australasian public life. He says emphatically 
that though he made many inquiries on the sub- 
ject, he never found any reason to suppose that 
personal dishonesty had found its way into the 
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political life of any of the colonies, or that their 
parliaments were tainted with any of the evils so 
notorious in America under its party system. 

When the time arrives, and it undoubtedly 
will, when the people of America determine to 
clean out the Augean stables of their political 
system, they will find that a resort to the practice 
of the colonies of Australasia holds out the best 
hope of a successful result. America has bor- 
rowed the name — though in truth hardly anything 
beyond the name — of the Australian ballot ; if she 
will go further, and borrow not the name alone, 
but the substance of the entire electoral system 
of these colonies, she will find that all the after 
steps of much-needed reform will readily follow. 
The American party system as it now exists could 
not endure the publicity of the Australian methods 
for a day. The people, brought face to face with 
the candidates who were really anxious to repre- 
sent them, would insist on having men they could 
respect to bear the name of their district in Con- 
gress or assembly. No excuse would exist for 
campaign funds when each district selected and 
elected its own man ; and with the death of the 
fund would quickly come the decease of the boss 
and the final disruption of the corrupt machines 
which have degraded democratic institutions in 
the eyes of the civilized world, and, what is more 
important still, have introduced the seeds of pre- 
mature decay into the political institutions and 
social conditions of America. And with the party 
machines and the campaign and other funds, with 



